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FEDERAL UNION 


The misapprehensions of the unwise have not been corrected but rather 
confirmed by the far more serious misapprehensions of the professedly wise.— 
(J. V. L. Casserley : The Fate of Modern Culture.) 


I 


It was Lenin who said that there can be no revolution without ‘ a revolu- 
tionary theory.’ He was right, except in his use of the word ‘ theory,’ for 
the doctrines that guide and inspire revolutionary movements never 
make up a theory, or even a hypothesis, in a scientific sense, but are always 
a conglomerate of ideas, notions, and catch-words, often irrational, often 
self-contradictory, and never completely realisable. The doctrines 
expounded by Hitler and the other spokesmen of the German Revolu- 
tion have caused a deal of amusement in this country. And indeed, 
many of them are as absurd as they are false. It is surprising that a 
people as educated as the Germans could swallow them at all. Yet 
millions of Germans swallowed them with gluttony long before the year 
1933 when the Revolution triumphed and these doctrines became the 
compulsory national diet. They are the strangest mixture, made from 
odds and ends of religiosity and superstition, of crude animism and 
popular science, of truculent realism and sentimental folklore. But 
the triumph of the Revolution, and the Second World War which 
was the consequences of that Revolution, have shown that these doctrines 
should have been taken much more seriously than they were taken. It 
is a common error—the heritage of the-rationalism of the eighteenth 
century—that an idea is rendered impotent when it.is disproved, that 
men will never attempt the demonstrably absurd or impossible. 

We had our laugh at Hitler’s ideas about ‘race,’ at Dr. Rosenberg’s 
‘myth,’ and at the preposterous Herr Gauch, who explained that human 
beings are not animals, but something quite different, and that the Jews 
are somewhere between humanity and the animal world, though much 
nearer to the latter than to the former. Ideas of this sort appear to be 
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going out of fashion in Germany. Indeed, there are signs that National 
Socialism is growing obsolescent. But, as a doctrine, it has done its work. 
How fell that work is, we see in the-world around us to-day. 

Our derision, justified as it is, over some of the doctrines that make 
up the National Socialist conglomerate, should not have been allowed to 
conceal their immense potency, any more than the strange outward 
appearance of Hitler should have been allowed to hide from ourselves the 
fact that here is a man of genius—a small and mean man in some ways, 
and a wicked man, with a touch of madness, and inconceivably 
malignant, but a realist, too, and the greatest military and political 
genius of our generation. Many who have mocked at Hitler have paid 
for their mockery with their lives. All mankind have paid, and will go 
on paying, in life, happiness, and wealth for that long list of fearful 
mistakes in which the under-evaluation of Hitler’s genius was one of 
the greatest. 

Nor should our derision have divested us, as it certainly did, from 
scepticism with regard to doctrines that are fashionable in this country. 
A detached and critical attitude is seldom encountered nowadays and we 
find that odds and ends of notions and emotions have made up a kind of 
composite doctrine that has acquired great potency in so far as it sways 
movements of public opinion, has achieved a prodigious ascendancy in 
the world of letters, and exercises a powerful influence on the Houses vi 
Legislature and the Ministers of the Crown. 

One thing must be said for National Socialist doctrine. Its essential 
purpose was the greatness of Germany. An evil greatness, it is true, a 
greatness incompatible with the well-being of all nations, the German 
nation included. But greatness, national greatness, all the same. The 
essence of the doctrines that threaten to prevail, if they do not 
prevail even now, in our own country, is not the greatness of England and 
the Empire, but the end of that greatness. Germans are dying so that 
Germany may be master of the tangible world—Englishmen are being 
asked to die so that the glory of England and of the Empire may be sub- 


merged in the intangible world of dim abstraction and so perish for ever. . 


Germans are fighting to win the war and the peace. Englishmen are being 
asked to fight so that they may win the war but lose the peace. Our 
popular doctrinaires—there is, alas, no doubt, as to their popularity— 
would have us fight, but fight in vain. 

Let us not repeat the mistake made by so many of us who rightly 
found, and still find, so much to laugh at in German ideas. ~The 
ideas that are so fashionable’ in this country form an organic whole, 
despite their many inconsistencies, and have become a deadly menace. 
To laugh at them is easy, for they hold as many obvious absurdities as 
those that make up National Socialism. Even the counterpart of Herr 


Gauch will not be found wanting—his ‘ racial’ biology is not more pre- | 


posterous than the ‘ social ’ biology that is expounded by Professor Julian 
Huxley in Religion without Revelation and appears to be the corner-stone 
of the pseudo-philosophical edifice erected by ‘ Professor’ Joad. But to 
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dismiss literature of this kind as laughable would be dangerous. When 
we say ‘danger’ we mean danger in a real, and immediate sense—a 
danger to this country in wartime and a danger to our civilisation. 

Some years ago, an American exalté and obscurantist, Clarence Streit, 
published a book entitled Union Now. This book has become the Gospel 
of a sort of secular religion that goes under the name of ‘ Federal Union.’ 
The followers of this religion are numerous and powerful. They have 
produced a large number of books and continue to pour out a stream of 
propaganda. Their doctrines are widely accepted, for they embrace 
nearly all the popular fallacies with regard to peace, war, international 
affairs, and the political and social order. To expose the general nature 
and tendency of these doctrines, it will suffice to examine the recent 
‘ proposals ’ issued with the authority of the last annual meeting of 
‘ Federal Union.’ ? 

‘ Federal Union ’ is animated by a sectarian, proselytising spirit. It 
offers one simple cure for the principal human discontents, namely, 
a universal federation which is to establish the reign of peace, freedom, 
equality, and material well-being. The optimism of the nineteenth 
century was founded on the belief in the natural goodness of man. The 
optimism of the twentieth century is founded on the belief in the natural 
goodness of collective man. Like other forms of contemporary political 
obscurantism, ‘Federal Union’ thrives on the unverified assumption 
and the facile conclusion. It assumes that the greater the human 
collectivity, the greater its intrinsic virtue. If according to Federal 
Unionist doctrine, the collectivity, now known as the nation, or even 
that more extensive collectivity, the British Empire, is merged into the 
general collectivity of man, that is to say, when all the nations of the 
earth are federated in one Union, then universal peace will be 
established. Neither in the recent ‘proposals’ nor in any other 
publication issued by ‘ Federal Union ’ are we told why this should be so. 
| Nor are we told how this universal federation is to be achieved. 
_ There is not even a suggestion of the vast difficulties that would arise the 


' moment so unprecedented and radical a transformation of all human 


society were even attempted. “But it is assumed, without any evidence, 
that the human race as a whole are potentially in agreement with ‘ Federal 
Union,’ that the doctrine only has to be propounded to be accepted. The 
universal federation is regarded, throughout Federal Unionist literature, 
as the natural consummation of the evolutionary process—the existence 
of such a process is assumed without any questioning, and without any 
evidence, as an article of faith. 

Upon the groundwork of these general and unverified assumptions with 
regard to the nature of man and of society, the Federal Unionists erect a 
further structure of assumption, likewise unverified, namely, that there is a 
more specific and infallible remedy against war. War will cease in any case 
—and its recurrence will be made impossible if the nations disarm and pass 
from disarmament to ‘ pooled security ’ or to the ‘ international police force.’ 

1 Federal Union News, June 1942, Federal Union Ltd., 8 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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The fallacies underlying this two-fold assumption have been pointed out 
many times. But the Federal Unionists appear to be immune to reasoning 
of any sort—in this respect, too, they are.sectarians. And indeed, like 
all persons who never examine a premise (thereby showing themselves to 
be devoid of the critical faculty), they cannot be expected to have an open 
mind when their own premises are questioned by others. We have our- 
selves exposed the main fallacies of Federal Union more than once, and 
shall only repeat in briefest summary what we have said :— 

Armaments are relative, not absolute. If Utopia and Erewhon go to 
war with Ruritania who, by the numbers, the discipline, the industry, 
and the warlike character of her people, her resources, and her command- 
ing strategic position is the strongest of the three Powers ; if, after a long 
struggle in which Ruritania all but prevailed on several occasions ; and if, 
when she has been disarmed, Utopia and Erewhon disarm down to her 
level, the effect will be the same as if Ruritania had rearmed to their level. 
The status quo ante is restored in the sense that the relative strength of the 
three Powers is as it was in the beginning and Ruritania has the possi- 
bility of going to war once again so as to retrieve the victory she so nearly 
won before. This is what Ruritania-Germany has done—and will do 
again if the Federal Unionists have their way. 

If, as Utopia and Erewhon disarm, an ‘ international force ’ is created, 
a force in which, there will, in time, be a Ruritanian contingent, the effect 
will be to make Ruritania, as the strongest of the three Powers, the 
master, unless Utopia and Erewhon forestall her by combining once again 
—in which case the situation will also be what it was in the beginning. 
We have developed this argument before and have not enough space at 
our disposal to do so again. But it will be found to fit the case of Germany 
with precision. Our point is that if Federal Unionist doctrine is accepted, 
Germany will win the peace—in which case the Second World War, like 


the First, will have been fought in vain and the Third World War will be | 


inevitable. 

The Federal Unionist ‘ proposals ’ recently issued are preceded by an 
article in which the author, Mr. Kimber, who is one of the directors of 
‘Federal Union Ltd.,’ warns us against supposing that ‘the world | 
domination of Imperial Britain ’ ever was and ever could be a guarantee 
of peace. Such a domination, according to Mr. Kimber, would not be 
‘ethics,’ it would be incompatible with our ‘ protestations ’ that ‘ this is 
a people’s war,’ and it would be ‘against sense.’ Besides, ‘ British 
domination played a large part in generating the Axis revolt.’ All this is 
typical Federal Unionist propaganda. England never exercised ‘ world 
domination.’ As far as we are aware, no one has ever suggested that 
she should exercise ‘world-domination.’ At the same time, the Germans, 
who planned, prepared, and deliberately brought on the Second World 
War, and their allies are, to some extent excused by Mr. Kimber, while 
England is, by implication, accused in so far as they ‘revolted ’ because 
they ‘had no share in the control of world affairs.’ A more impudent 
travesty of the facts would be difficult to imagine. 
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Mr. Kimber goes on to say that the war ‘ is more of a world revolution 
than a conflict between competing nations.’ This doctrine is widely 
accepted by political obscurantists, especially by the pro-Germans who 
would have us believe that we are not at war with the Germans but with 
the ‘ Nazis,’ that we are, in fact, fighting for the German ‘ people’ as 
much as for ourselves. According to Mr. Kimber our enemies are engaged 
in revolution—against the British Empire. But what are we doing? Is 
it war or revolution ? If revolution, what are we revolting against ? Mr. 
Kimber does not tell us. 

-* The old ties of national loyalty have broken down,’ he goes on to 
say. Where have they broken down? In Russia? Poland ? Czecho- 
slovakia? Norway? Or in England? He does not tell us. The 
fact is that these ties, that hold up each of the Allied nations 
and hold them all together in the fight against the common foe, are 
stronger than ever and have broken down only where defeatism has 
prevailed. They have not broken down in England because the spirit of 
the nation is not, as yet, the spirit of ‘Federal Union,’ or anything like it. 

The ‘ proposals’ are signed by Mr. Joad (popularly known as ‘ Pro- 
fessor ’ Joad), Mr. Josephy, Mr. Kimber, and Mr. Zilliacus. According to 
these ‘ proposals ’ the world-federation is to consist of ‘free peoples’ 
under ‘a common government elected by and responsible to the peoples 
for their common affairs.’ The British people are, under this scheme, to 
elect, over the heads of the King, of his Ministers, and of Parliament, 
delegates who will sit on a cosmopolitan committee which will, in its turn, 
usurp the powers of the British Crown and Parliament in all ‘matters 
concerning the ‘ common affairs ’ of the ‘ peoples ’—that is to say, foreign 
policy, war, and all the main functions normally performed by a sovereign 
state. Federal Unionists, like true sectarians, always ‘sit attentive to 
their own applause ’ and this particular scheme fills the signatories with 
self- admiration. ‘ Most people,’ so they declare, find it ‘too good to be 
true.’ although ‘ no one disputes that a world organised on these principles 
would be a good world.’ Furthermore, the case ‘ for world government 
as the only sure guarantee_of peace ’ is an ‘ issue ’ that ‘ has already been 
decided in the minds of all civilised men.’ At the risk of being denounced 
as uncivilised nobodies we venture to assert that a world ‘ organised ’ as 
Federal Unionists want it ‘ organised’ would be an evil world and that 
world-government would be no guarantee of peace, but a sure guarantee 
of permanent strife. 

The ‘nucleus’ of the World Federation is to be ‘ union’ of ‘demo- 
cracies ’ composed of the ‘ twenty-six allied nations.’ The authors of the 
proposals do not explain what they mean by ‘democracy.’ In what sense 
is Russia a ‘democracy’? Or China? Russia is a centralised despotism 
and China is governed by several military dictatorships. It may well be 
that both countries have found the form of government that is best suited 
to their needs. But they are not ‘ democracies ’—or, if they are, then 
Hitler’s Third Realm is also a democracy. 

The authors of the ‘ proposals’ show some concern lest ‘ Eastern 

Vou. CXXXII—No. 785. a* 
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nationalists,’ especially those of China, India; and Burma, should feel 
suspicious of ‘ Federation ’ as a device ‘ for reimposing the dominations 
of the white man from which they have just freed their countries.’ This 
reading of history strikes us as most original. 

The proposals include a ‘Twentieth Century Charter of Rights.’ 
These ‘rights’ are identical with political principles which are 
suited to western countries, but are not desired by the greater part 
of mankind. We entirely fail to see why such principles should be 
imposed upon those who do not want them. The Federal Unionists have 
true sectarian intolerance. Their ‘World Federation’ would be a universal 
despotism in constant conflict with national governments whose own 
authority would have been destroyed. The ‘ police force ’ at the disposal 
of this despotism shall, according to the ‘ proposals,’ have ‘ aeroplanes, 
panzer divisions, tanks, artillery, tanks’ and so on. It would be a kind 
of universal Gestapo, always busily engaged in compelling reluctant 
nations to accept—and practice—liberal principles. 

Such proposals, accompanied by none but slighting references to the 
British Empire, are offered to the public when England and the Empire 
are fighting for survival! It would be better to make terms with the 
enemy at once, than to go on fighting for ‘ war-aims’ such as these. 
It would be better to relinquish English pre-eminence in the world 

‘and to abandon the Imperial heritage, to repudiate the achievement of 
the dead generations, to betray the confidence of the British and Allied 
peoples forthwith than to. endure further bloodshed and destruction 
merely to relinquish, abandon, repudiate, and betray after all, in accord- 
ance with the ‘ proposals’ drafted by ‘ Professor’ Joad and his fellow 

. obscurantists. 

This ‘ Professor ’ has tried to expound what he calls ‘ The Philosophy 
of Federal Union ’ in a special pamphlet.2 We are unable to discover 
what Federal Union has to do with philosophy nor does the ‘ Professor ’ 
appear able to tell us what the ‘ philosophy ’ of Federal Union is. He 
combines a sovereign superficiality with an air of preternatural wisdom. 
One is, in perusing his pamphlet, constantly reminded of his performance 
in that fashionable circus that is known as the ‘ Brains Trust ’ (we can 
almost hear the familiar, self-congratulatory guffaws at the end of every 
complacent paragraph). It would be tedious to discuss his pamphlet in 
detail, but two points are, perhaps, worth mention in so far as they 
illustrate the attitude which nearly all our political obscurantists have 
towards biology and the Christian religion. 

‘ Professor ’ Joad draws an analogy between the evolution of animal 
life from the simple organism to the complex and the evolution of human 
communities. He sees in both a ‘tendency to larger integration ’ and 
regards the ‘ World State ’ as the final form in an evolutionary process. 
What is commonly understood by the ‘ evolution ’ of living organisms, 
namely the doctrine, as expounded by Darwin and his successors, underlies 


2 ©. E.M. Joad: The Philosophy of Federal Union. Macmillan. 6d. net. 
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all prevalent notions with regard to progréss and is, indeed, the ehief 
conceptual foundation of contemporary political obscurantism. But this 
doctrine is of very doubtful validity It has not been proved and cannot be 
proved. Even if it were valid, it would provide no analogy that would 
enlighten us about the nature of social evolution, that is to say, the 
development of large and complex human societies out of small: and 
simple societies. Biological and social evolution have nothing to do with 
one another. But Federal Unionists, ‘Professor’ Joad included, believe, 
without any evidence, that the two forms of evolutions are part, as it were, 
of one cosmic process, and that Federal Union will come about in the 
course of nature. That it has not come about already is ‘an historical 
accident ’ (p. 13). We are not told what the accident is or when it 
happened. But that Federal Union will come is an article of irrational 
faith with our political obseurantists, although most of them make some 
pretence to ‘rationalism.’ ‘ Professor ’ Joad suggests that democracy may 
be unable to endure without Christianity. This seems a little hard on the 
Chinese who, if they ever wish to enjoy democratic institutions, would 
have to embrace the Christian religion. We fail to see any connection 
between Christianity and any particular political system and ‘ Professor ’ 
Joad does not enlighten us at all. But his attitude is widely shared. 
Christianity, although not ‘true’ in the sense that the events narrated 
in the New Testament ‘really happened,’ has become respectable, for it 
is, or can be, associated, somehow or other, with democracy and with 
‘ progress,’ though it is expected to fulfil one condition—it must adapt 
itself to the modern world by modernising its doctrines. This is a con- 
dition it cannot fulfil without ceasing to be Christianity. It is the modern 
world that must adapt itself to Christian teaching and not Christian 
teaching to the modern world. ‘Professor’ Joad would have ‘the 
enthusiasm which religious faith can generate ’—he evidently refers to 
the Christian faith—‘ harnessed ’ in ‘ the service ’ of Federal Union (p. 40). 
We do not think that it was for this that the Son of God was crucified. 
It seems to us that ‘ Professor’ Joad is as superficial on the subject of 
religion as he is on the subject of politics and of science. He refers to 
‘the Christian valuation of man. . . possessing a soul, perhaps an 
immortal soul’ (p. 39). There is no ‘ perhaps’ about it. According to 
Christian teaching, the soul is certainly, and not ‘ perhaps,’ immortal. 

In The New Statesman and Nation (May 23rd, 1942), ‘ Professor ’ 
Joad (protesting against a silly attempt at ‘hate-training’ among 
recruits) urges-us to ‘go easy’ with the Germans after the war. 
Apparently he imagines that this would be the ‘ Christian ’ thing to do. 
To impose a peace that would render Germany unable to wage a third 
world war is, presumably, ‘ unchristian.’ ‘ Professor’ Joad deprecates 
hatred of the enemy, for hatred is ‘ unchristian ’ (we fail to understand 
why the ‘ Professor ’ persistently invokes a religion he does not believe in). 
Hatred is indeed a terrible thing: but there are two kinds of it, one 
ignoble, rooted in envy and frustration, the other ‘a kind of wild justice,’ 
rooted in d@nger, the anger that made Keats fight a butcher’s boy for 
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torturing a kitten. It looks, and feels, very like hatred till the bully is 
beaten. 

The hatred that comes of envy can be engendered artificially, it can 
be intensified and it can be regimented. Hatred always grows stronger 
as.it acquires precision. The Germans know the art of imparting preci- 
sion. Hitler is a master of this art—his caricature, so terrific in its venge- 
ful concentration, of the Jew in Mein Kampf is an example of this mastery. 
The German Hymn of Hate, which was written during the last war, helped 
to give precision to the hatred which the Germans felt for the English, 
far more than for any of their other foes. The author of the Hymn was a 
Jewish poet, named Lissauer. The Hymn gives powerful, concentrated 
expression to a dangerous national spirit. ‘ Professor’ Joad is frivo- 
lous and inaccurate when he discusses this poem. ‘I remember,’ 
he writes, ‘a Punch cartoon which appeared early in the last war, 
depicting a solemn gathering of a German family to sing the evening 
Hymn of Hate against Britain.’ ‘ Professor’ Joad’s memory is at fault, 
for there never was such a cartoon in Punch. It is true that, early in 
1915 Punch published a cartoon with the caption: ‘ Study of a Prussian 
Household having its Morning Hate.’ But this cartoon had nothing to 
do with Lissauer’s poem—which, although called a Hymn, was never 
sung. But what does accuracy matter to the obscurantist, even if he is a 
‘ Professor’? ‘'The instinct,’ he goes on to say, ‘ that taught us in the 
last war to laugh at the German family singing its Hymn of Hate was a 
sound one.’ 

Have we not learnt, since 1915, that the regimentation of hatred, 
however laughable it may appear, is a grim business? We wonder if 
‘ Professor ’ Joad knows Lissauer’s poem, a grim poem; and nothing to 
laugh at : 


French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and.a shot for a shot ; 

We love them not, we hate them not. 

We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate. 

We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 

He is known to you all, he is known to you all; 
He crouches behind the dark grey flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come let us stand at the judgment place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 

We will never forego our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, « 
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is We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone— 
n ENGLAND. 
wi In the Captain’s mess, in the banquet hall, 
- Sat feasting the officers one and all: 
e- Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 
y: One seized his glass held high to hail ; 
od Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
h, Spoke three words only : ‘ To the Day!’ 
a Whose glass this fate ? 
sd They have but a single hate. 
wt Who was thus known ? 
They had one foe and one alone— 
‘ ENGLAND. _ 
g Take you the folk of the earth in pay, 
t, With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 


Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow. 


“ Ye reckon well, but not well enough-now. 
French and Bussian they matter not, 
bo A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 
wa We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
& And the time that is coming peace will seal. 
he You will we hate with a lasting hate, 
a We will never forego our hate, 
Hate by water and hate by land 
d, Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
if Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
to Hate of seventy millions, choking down, 


We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND.® 


II 


Professor Carr, unlike ‘ Professor ’ Joad, has experience and knowledge 
of foreign affairs. He also has a gift for research and scholarship. He is 


3 Translated by Barbara Henderson and published in the New York Times in the 
autumn of 1914. A more recent poem of Lissauer’s (he died in 1937), O Volk, mein Volk, 
shows @ certain emotiinal profundity as well as a considerable poetic power. We are 
unable to do justice to the original and give a literal translation : 


O Nation, my Nation! What Nation is mine ?- 
Like a sack filed with the stones of History, 
I carry the burden of two Nations. 
To the German I am a Jew, masked as a German. 
To the Jew I am a German, faithless to Israel. 
Do you hear the Clapper, warning from afar ? 
I am leprous with the sins of the two Nations ! 
Dank around me blow millennial winds, 
- I cower, high up in the wild Mountain Pass between Century and Century 
And scratch the grey scabs 
Upon the body of History that is sick with hatred between Nation and Nation. 
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cautious in his approach and is not always uncritical. But in his latest 
book * he has been caught by the fashion of the day—by the craze for 
‘ planning,’ by faith in simple and yet sovereign remedies. Despite 
his superior intellectual equipment, his argumentation suffers from the 
fundamental vice of all contemporary obscurantism—the ‘ problem ’ is 
expounded in terms of itself, and is seen to be no problem at all. This is 
the characteristic of all fashionable solutions to the ‘ problems ’ of war, 
poverty, unemployment, inequality, and soon. The ‘solution ’ is merely 
restatement of the ‘ problem ’ in unproblematic terms. It is, therefore, 
no solution but, in effect, a denial that there is any problem, This is the 
reason why all these ‘ solutions ’ appear so easy, indeed so obvious. 

Professor Carr has brought into juxtaposition a number of incom- 
patibles and has expounded certain categories of knowledge in terms of 
other categories. He has reduced religion, ethics, politics and economics 
to one dead level, without observing any hierarchy of values. He says of 
the ‘ crisis,’ that it is ‘moral.’ But having said this, it is necessary to say 
at least a little more, in terms of some ethic—in other words, to apply an 
ethical apparatus criticus. Unless this is done, we are left wondering 
what difference it makes whether the ‘crisis °—or the ‘ problem ’—is 
‘moral’ or not. Professor Carr refers to religion now and again, especially 
to the: Christian religion. But it is not evident that he is a theologian, 
or has consulted theological literature. He does not attempt to apply a 
theological apparatus criticus. The result is that his observations on 
religion, as well as on ethics, are uncritical. Despite his cautious and 
apparently critical approach, his observations are fundamentally credu- 
lous. His ethics and his religion seem to be nothing more than a con- 
glomerate of current notions about freedom, equality and so on. He 
does, it is true, refer to ‘the new faith ’ (p. 118). But what new faith ? 
We are not told. 

Professor Carr writes that ‘ ion are two movements to-day purport- 
ing to offer the world a universal principle or purpose which supersedes 
war: Christianity and Communism ” (p. 116). What is his authority 
for this statement? The Bible? Or what? To be a Christian it is 
necessary to believe in Original Sin and in the Redemption. To ‘take 
away the sins of the world ’ is, in a sense, to overcome war, for war is a 
result of man’s sinful nature. But sin is not, and cannot be, overcome other 
than by a transcendent grace. That is to say, humanity will be sinful 
as long as this world endures—the end of sin is the end of this world. 
Professor Carr does not indicate the relevance of the ‘ universal principle ’ 
as he calls it, and indeed, it has no relevance to his argument which 
moves in an exclusively non-transcendental plane. Christian teaching 
is not nearly as optimistic as Professor Carr seems to believe. It would be 
difficult to find, throughout the whole range of authentic Christian 
thought, any authority for the supposition that there will ever, in this 
world, be an end to all wars. ‘Christianity suffers from the defects of all 
movements which are obliged to embody their ideals in creeds or institu- 

* E. H. Carr: Conditions of Peace, Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
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tions ’ (p. 116). Professor Carr does not tell us what ‘ defects’ he has in 
mind. The relevance of his remark is nowhere evident. With regard 
to Communism, or at least to the Marxian school of Communism, it does 
hold out the prospect of universal peace as the result of the universal 
classless state. But such a state is to be achieved by universal war— 
war between the classes. In an immediate sense, the only sense that is 
televant to the present ‘ crisis ’ and to the ‘ solution’ of that crisis, the 
effect of the Communist ‘ principle’ is not to overcome war, but to 
precipitate, or intensify war on every possible occasion, and indeed, 
Communists are not, and do not pretend to be, pacifists. 

Professor Carr refers to ‘ the future society’ (p. 117 and elsewhere). 
But he gives no indication as to the character of ‘the future society,’ 
which would, indeed, seem unpredictable. ‘To prevent war we must 
create a new order’ (p. 118). What ‘new order’? We are not told. 
How could a ‘new order’ have this effect? Again we are not told. 
“To reduce armaments we must build a common pool of armaments for 
a@ common purpose’ (p. 118). What ‘ purpose’ could a ‘ pool of arma- 
ments ’ have except to make war? War, therefore, is to be prevented 
by war! Presumably the ‘ pool’ will be at the disposal of the ‘ peace- 
loving states,’ who will quell the aggressor. But what if one or more of 
the ‘ peace-loving states’ acquire an appetite for aggression ? Professor 
Carr has simply taken over the familiar doctrine of ‘collective ’ or ‘ pooled’ 
security and what he says about it does not differ, in substance, from what 
is said about it by the Federal Unionists. He does not face one of the 

innumerable difficulties that must be immediately apparent to any 
' critical observer. When it comes to the point, Professor Carr turns out 
to be just another of those who have nothing to offer except the unverified 
assumption and the facile conclusion. 

Right through Professor Carr’s book, as a kind of Leitmotif, runs the 
theme of revolution. It is nowhere clear whether by revolution he means 
the overthrow by violence of an existing order, radical reform, or the 
replacement of existing ideas by others. He refers to ‘ the revolution’ 
as though there were a single revolution operating to-day. Many writers 
refer to ‘ the revolution ’"—indeed, belief in its existence appears to be 
widespread. We find ourselves unable to share this belief. That there will 
be several revolutions when the war is over, or even before, does not seem 
unlikely, but we fail to see any reason for supposing that it will be pos- 
sible to reduce them to a common denominator, so that they could justly 
be called ‘the revolution.’ Professor Carr characterises the alleged 
contemporary revolution as one ‘against the predominant ideas of the 
nineteenth century: liberal democracy, national self-determination and 
laisser-faire economics.’ Liberal democracy never had more than a fitful 
existence in Germany. It never existed in Russia and was never estab- 
lished for long in any of the Latin countries. It could be fairly described 
as the system that still prevails in England, where it is now being restricted, 
but not, it seems to us, by revolution. As for national self-determination, 
so far from being weakened, it has been re-invigorated in all the countries 
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occupied by the Germans. In all the countries that are at war to-day, 
the national cause transcends every other—this is true even of Russia 
and of Germany, although in both the existing political order originated 
in revolution and professes to be revolutionary still. It is true that 
doctrines commonly referred to as laisser-faire have lost ground, but it 
would seem that they are gaining ground in the United States, and it is 
questionable whether there will not be a reaction against ‘ national 
planning ’ in this country when the war is over.’ Professor Carr refers 
to ‘the economic problem.’ But can the many economic problems of 
our time be reduced to one problem ? ‘It has been shown,’ he writes 
(p. 119) ‘ that the economic problem cannot be solved except through the 
cominon recognition of a new moral purpose.’ What economic problem ? 
And what ‘new moral purpose’? Professor Carr does not tell us. But 


‘there is no practical difficulty about the solution ’ (p. 109). What then | 


is the difficulty, if it is not ‘ practical ’ ? 

Now and again, Professor Carr’s experience of foreign affairs over- 
comes his obscurantism. He states the case against isolation convincingly 
(p. 198). He recognises that Germany will have to be occupied by Allied 
forces, but adds that ‘ the German dilemma can be solved . . . by making 
her a partner in a larger unit in which Great Britain will also have her 
place ’ (p. 224). There we have the same fallacy that underlies all proposals 
for Federal Union and ‘ pooled security.’ Professor Carr does not tell us 
why he thinks that the ‘German dilemma’ can be solved in this way. Like 
the Federal Unionists, Professor Carr harbours very tender feelings towards 
the foe. The occupation of Germany is to be ‘creative,’ rather than 
‘coercive ’ (p. 226). The occupying forces, British, perhaps with rein- 
forcements from the Dominions and America, in Western Germany, and 
Russia in Eastern Germany, must ‘allow and encourage the develop- 
ment of the form of government best suited to the wishes and aptitudes 
of the German people.’ What ‘form of government’ answers to this 
description was revealed in 1933, when the National Socialist and 


Nationalist parties won an absolute majority and Hitler became master | 


of the German nation. The occupying forces are ‘ to secure the recogni- 
tion of the necessary minimum of civic rights.’ But what if the ‘ form of 
government best suited to the wishes and aptitudes of the German people ’ 
is founded on the denial of these rights? ‘ Military occupation shall be 
accompanied by relief in the form of food, clothing and medical supplies.’ 
We fail to see why, when the war is over and international trade is resumed, 
Germany should not look after her own people. If there are supplies to 
spare, they should go to Greece, Poland, Russia and other Allied countries 
where starvation has begun even now, and not to Germany, where there 
is no starvation and no likelihood of any. 

Professor Carr shows very little solicitude on behalf of his own country 
and the Empire. England is to be merged into ‘the larger unit.’ With 
or without the Empire? And how are imperial security and imperial 


i Professor Carr’s economics were examined by Mr. G. L. sae ‘hse aectca ahaa 
ee ee 
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interests to be defended ? How is Germany to be prevented from dominat- 
ing the ‘ larger unit ’ ? 

What does Professor Carr imagine England, the Empire's are fighting 
for? Not for the things he demands—revolution, the greatest disaster 
short of war that can befall a country, and abdication, which is what 
England and the Empire are fighting to avert. Far better to cut our 
present losses and make peace at once, for no peace could be so disastrous 
and so shameful as the peace Professor Carr and his fellow-obscurantists 
would have us make as the result of further fighting. 

The unverified assumption and the facile conclusion as the method, 
revolution and abdication as the purpose—these are the characteristics 
of the works we have examined and of all contemporary obscurantist 
literature—of the Editorials in The New Statesman and Nation, of recent 
books by Professor Harold Laski,* Victor Gollancz, H. G. Wells, Com- 
mander Stephen King-Hall, Sir Richard Acland, Professor Julian Huxley 
of Mr. Edward Mousley, of at least four of the twelve contributions 
to A Christian Basis for a Post-War World (with an introduction by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury), of nearly all pronouncements on the 


, Subject of war-aims by leading members of the Labour Party, and 


so on and so on. Contemporary obscurantism is not confined to the 
Left. Professor Carr is not, as far as we are aware, a man of the Left, 
and views closely resembling his own are to be found jn the editorial 
columns of The Times. Our Continental Allies who judge this country 
by the published word—and few have any other means of judging it— 
are, beginning to be appalled by what seems to them a peculiarly intract- 
able and nefarious form of defeatism. They are being persuaded that as - 
soon as the power of Germany begins to crumble, they must place Great 


® Professor Laski’s latest book is entitled The Strategy of Freedom (Allen and Unwin, 
5s.). There is as little ‘ strategy ’ in this book as there is philosophy in ‘ Professor ’ Joad’s 
Philosophy of Federal Union. But.‘ strategy ’ and ‘ philosophy ’ are high-sounding words 
and the spell they cast is the stronger the more they are divorced from any meaning. 
Professor Laski addresses himself to students, this time, and especially to American 
students. He expresses the hope that ‘ the effect of the war upon British imperialism will 
be to develop still further those centrifugal and disintegrating tendencies which have already 
won for the Dominions the position of virtually independent states, and are rapidly pushing 
India in the same direction’ (p. 31). Professor Laski does not ‘ deny the grave inadequacies 
of British rule’ in India, but they do ‘ leave the Indian people far more real opportunities 
for advancing their national freedom ’ than are allowed to peoples ‘ under the domination 
of Hitlerite Germany.’ British rule, therefore, is only preferable to German rule because 
it can be the more easily. shaken off. In a previous book—The Need for a European Revolu- 
tion, Professor Laski wrote : ‘It is not easy to distinguish the characteristics of British 
rule in India, at least in their essentials, from those of Nazi rule in Czechoslovakia ’ (p. 23). 
In trying to perceive the difference, Professor Laski explains that ‘ the reason is simple. 
British imperialism has been essentially a capital exporting imperialism. British investors 
in search for higher profits have industrialised increasingly the colonies under their control ; 
by so doing they have prepared there the social forces (including class relations) which make 
possible the growth of the economic and political consciousness of which emancipation is 
the legal outcome ’ (pp. 31-32). That is the only reason! National character, habits of 
forbearance, humanity, a sense of duty towards subject nations—these have nothing to do 
with it. Economics explain it all. 
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Britain before the fait accompli of a Germany which will, by loss of ter- 
ritory, by deportation, and even by massacre, be rendered for ever unable 
to wage another war, for, unless they act at once and drastically, Germany 
will, if our obscurantists have their way, win the peace after having lost 
the war, and either go to war for the third time or become master of 
Europe without a war. Our obscurantists, for all their tenderness towards 
the foe, for all their condemnation of hatred, and all their display of 
superior humanity, are doing the foe no good, are helping to intensify 
hatred and fear, and are inciting to ruthless inhumanity. 

It is true that they do not represent the spirit of England. The heart 
of the nation is sound, but the head is muddled. Head and heart must 
work in unison, the sound instinct needs a fixed and clearly conceived 
purpose. Obscurantism has not only invaded the world of politics and 
not only dominates almost every discussion of war-aims and the nature 
of the peace. It has invaded the world of science, of art and religion, and 
has infected broadcasting. It is a denial, while pretending to be an 
affirmation, of all that is best in English life, it is an assault’ on the 
integrity of the sovereign intellect and on the heritage that has come down 
from Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. While employing the language of 


freedom, enlightened progress and victory, it is reactionary and defeatist 


in the direst sense. It would destroy an established world, regardless of 
the human happiness that would be buried under the ruins. It would 
build up a new world of colourless abstractions, a City of Dreadful Twi- 
light, oblivious of the fact that the mere attempt te bring such a world 
about would mean revolution more frightful than any that was ever 
experienced. Revolution, and abdication more disastrous and shameful 
than defeat—these are the two things the obscurantists chiefly stand for. 
Let no one say they do not matter because they lack insight and foresight, 
because their ideas are confused and their books are dull. Alas, they 
matter a great deal. To attack them and to expose them has become a 
patriotic duty. 
THe Eprror. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
I 


Tax structure of the non-national Habsburg Monarchy was upheld by 
the dreary maze of national problems inside, and across, its borders. 
Each problem was a perplexing tangle, and, with the exception of the 
Serbs, every nationality, even if opposed to the existing order and régime, 
had to count with the danger of greater evils were Austria-Hungary to 
collapse. It was the unique position of the Serbs with regard to the 
survival of the Dual Monarchy which explained the uncompromising 
hostility of Vienna and ‘Budapest against them. 

The Dual Monarchy secured the predominance of the Germans in 
Western Austria, the rule of the Poles in Galicia, and of the Magyars over 
historic Hungary. . Hitler’s forerunners, the Pan-Germans, were prepared 
to break up the Habsburg Monarchy in order to merge Western Austria 
into a Greater Germany : their aim was Pan-German union, and complete 
dominion over Czechs and Slovenes, as now exercised by the Nazis. 
Others, especially those whose German nationalism was diluted with 
Austrian patriotism, preferred the wider advantages of an Empire and 
‘an Army which entwined some 40,000,000 non-Germans in an alliance 
with Germany, placed them (in varying degrees) under German influence, 
and safeguarded the German minorities among them. Magyar 
nationalists of the Kossuth school, continued to clamour for Hungary’s 
complete independence. Far-seeing Magyars, followers of Dek, Andrassy, 
and Tisza, while guarding jealously against any revival of an Imperial 
Austrian centralism, realised the signal advantages which the Dual 
Settlement, their own creation, secured for the Magyars, one of the 
smallest of nations: dominion over an at least equal number of non- 
Magyars in Hungary, control over the policy of a Great Power, and hence 
the position of a partner in the (for them indispensable) German alliance— 
not, a8 now, of a very inferior dependent. The Roman Catholic Poles, 
| oppressed by Protestant Prussia and Greek-Orthodox Russia, and hostile 
to both, enjoyed national freedom under the Habsburgs, and dominion 
over the Little Russians of East Galicia : they could not wish for a break- 

up of the Habsburg Monarchy, if this were to place them under Russia. 

The simple problem of the Italian irredenta in the Trentino was compli- 

| cated by the interests of the Italian minorities on the Adriatic coast, and 
by the position of Italy, a member of the Triple Alliance. 

Of the subject races, the Czechs and Slovaks had no territory outside 

the Habsburg Monarchy, and their nearest friend was Russia : but demo- 
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cratic or Catholic, they were not altogether congenial to Greek-Orthodox 
Tsarism. Moreover, a break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy might have 
engulfed the Czechs in a Greater Germany and the Slovaks in a fully 
independent Hungary. The Little Russians of East Galicia, the Bukovina, 
and Carpatho-Russia were Greek-Catholics ; the ‘ Uniat’ Church and 
‘ Ukrainian ’ nationalism, originally fostered by the Poles, had turned 
against them, but remained anti-Russian, and therefore pro-Austrian. 
Ruman irredentism in Transylvania and the Bukovina was complicated 
by Rumania’s anti-Russian policy: she was Greek-Orthodox but not 
Slav, and her Hohenzollern King, Charles I (1866-1914) was pro-German. 
There is no difference of language between Croats and Serbs, and little 
between them and the Slovenes, but the Croats and Slovenes are Roman 
Catholics. Divided by religion and traditions from the Serbs and Russia, 
the Croats retained pro-Habsburg leanings, even after having been 
sacrificed to their enemies, the Magyars. In a break-up of Austria the 
Slovenes had to fear inclusion in a Greater Germany and a Greater Italy. 

On this balance of incompatibilities and fears rested Austria-Hungary’s 
ramshackle existence; it was uninspiring, yet tolerable, so long as it 
remained negative and unaggressive : it was a condition and not a cause— 
few could feel devotion for it, but few were ready wilfully to upset it. 
Any positive exertion or strain was bound completely to transform or 
to destroy it. 

The challenge to Austria-Hungary’s existence, answered by an equally 
unsettling self-assertion, came from the Serbs. They alone in no way 
profited by the existence of the Habsburg Monarchy, and had nothing to 
fear from its collapse. Slav and Greek-Orthodox, therefore single- 
mindedly pro-Russian, they were hostile to the Magyars and unconnected 
with the Habsburgs. From Germany and Italy they were separated by 
Croat and Slovene territories. The Serbs of Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, of Slavonia and Southern Hungary, wished for national 
reunion in a Greater Serbia. But in all these unredeemed territories they 
lived intermixed with Croats and Slovenes. The programme of a Great 
Serbia was soon expanded and merged into that of a Yugoslavia, com- 
prising Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes ; this reproduced complications and 
contradictions such as beset Austria-Hungary, and were fostered by her 
existence (which was like a drug, alleviating grave conditions, aggravating 
milder ones). In the course of centuries the compact block of Yugoslav 
territory had been broken into fragments. In 1910 Yugoslavs inhabited 
several small Austrian provinces; Croatia and Slavonia, with an old 
Constitution and Diet, and the Free City of Fiume, both connected with 
Hungary ; the Banat and Bacska incorporated in Hungary ; Bosnia and 
Herzegovina under a joint Austro-Hungarian régime ; the two indepen- 
dent kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro; and Old Serbia and Serb 
Macedonia still under the Turks. This was an untenable situation, yet 
threatening to burden any new settlement with the chequered past and 
its problems ; and it was the endeavour of Austria-Hungary to perpetuate, 
widen, and envenom existing divisions—a further provocation to the 
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Serbs. A showdown between the Habsburg Monarchy and the Yugo- 
slavs, especially the Serbs, was unavoidable. 

Austria-Hungary had come to serve as channel for imparting Western 
civilisation to Serbia in a corrupt and corrupting version ; its shoddiest 
produce was exported to the Balkans. Blended with the semi-Asiatic 
heritage of the Ottomans in decay, and suffused with a belated revolu- 
tionary romanticism, it produced distasteful results in Serbia’s political 
life. But as, in turn, information about her reached Western Europe 
mainly through Austrian channels, épisodes in the lives of the last Obreno- 
vitches and their end, or the drama of Sarajevo, were skilfully exploited 
against her. Hardly another rising, or renascent, nation had so great 
an array of enemies and so few friends. Habsburgs, Austrians, Magyars, 
and Italians were united in their hostility to the Serbs; and Roman 
Catholics, pro-Habsburg and pro-Croat, disliked the Serbs as champions 
of the Croats almost more than as their opponents. Russia might have 
been expected to befriend the Serbs; but the Bulgars, her vanguard 
against Constantinople, were her favourites: for a long time she failed 
to perceive that whatever the feelings of the people, the conflict with 
Serbia was converting Bulgaria into a tool of the Central Powers. In 
Great Britain, till some thirty years ago, there were pro-Turks and 
pro-Bulgars (like in 1876-1878), but very few pro-Serbs. 

Serbia’s performance in the First World War secured for her a place of 
honour. But even greater was the heroism and self-sacrifice of the Serb 
nation in March, 1941. The danger which threatened us in September, 
1938, is still quoted as justification for Munich—could anyone who pleads 
that excuse blame the Serbs had they failed to rise against their appeasers ? 
They were surrounded by enemies ; had a good many in their own midst ; 
could expect little help from outside; were clearly unprepared for 
mechanised war ;- had no Channel to protect them against the German 
impact ; and had seen the use to which the Luftwaffe was put in Warsaw 
and Rotterdam. A longer resistance by the regular armies may have been 
expected : but about the outcome and its aftermath in suffering there could 
be no doubt. Still, the Serbs revolted for their country’s honour, and 
went into battle: more Serbico. 


Il. 


What people were these, what was the nature of their country, what 
was their past, their treasures, their modes of living, their difficulties, 
and what was their inspiration ? No political or historical treatise, no 
specialised inquiry, could have supplied even the beginning of an answer ; 
least of all, a sloppy piece of war-time adulation. A living picture is 
required of the land and the nation, a record of human impressions, 
emotions, perceptions, and thoughts gathered into one ; the kind of work 
for which there is no formula before it is attempted, and of which no 
summary can be given after it is accomplished. This is what Rebecca 
West has achieved in her book Black Lamb and Grey Falcon,’ described 


1 Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, by Rebecca West, 2 vols. (Macmillan, £2 2s.). 
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as “ The Record of a Journey through Yugoslavia in 1937.’ There is no 
more system or completeness in it than in the colour-scheme of wild 
flowers in a field: but there is great beauty, and it lives. Little evidence 
appears of gardening or weeding!; it is not without faults ; it is digressive 
and long ; still, were I asked what I should like changed or omitted, I 
should hesitate to make any suggestion—except one : in the ‘ Epilogue ’ 
Rebecca West tries to summarise her own book and fails—a warning for 
reviewers. : 

A description of that resplendent field cannot be attempted. Walking 
across it one can pick a few flowers (alas, picked flowers !) and gain certain 
impressions and conclusions. In some ways the book reminds me of 
Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom—even in its choice of title, which is 
more happy than cogent, and not easy to explain. Both authors have a 
remarkable visual sense and the faculty of translating it into words ; 
and both books have been lived, not merely written. Lawrence’s style 
tends to over-elaboration, Rebecca West’s is essentially natural, and 
often untidy. Her book necessarily lacks Lawrence’s background of 
things done and suffered ; but it throbs with life, and even with breathless 
excitement. It reminds me of Lawrence in the limpid beauty of its 
landscape painting, in its rendering of the moods of men and nature, in 
the unified picture which emerges of country and people, and in the 
wisdom of a good many of its disquisitions. But it is unpremeditated 
in its sudden flashes of originality—which Lawrence never was. 

When a reviewer claims to produce quotations ‘ well-nigh at random ’ 
he has usually scanned the book, carefully tested various passages, tried 
them out in patterns, etc. It would be difficult, and hardly remunerative, 
to do that with Rebecca West’s book: it does not pose for the reader 
or reviewer, it has no gems carefully mounted, and some of the best 
passages are spoilt by trivialities or slovenly writing. Its merit is in its 
totality, in which blemishes vanish and the human element conquers. I 
therefore forego a hunt for quotations and give a few from ore chapter, 
on Macedonia, reproducing them in the order in which they occur. 

Here is the description of a peasant woman in church at Easter : 


She was the age that all Macedonian women seem to become as soon as they 
cease to be girls: a weather-beaten fifty. There was a dark cloth about her 
hair and shoulders, and in its folds, and in her noble bones and pain-grooved 
flesh, she was like many Byzantine Madonnas to be seen in frescoes and mosaics. 
In her rough hand she mothered her taper, looking down on its flame as if it 
were a young living thing; and on the sleeve of her russet sheepskin jacket [ 
there showed an embroidery of stylised red and black trees which derived 
recognisably from a pattern designed for elegant Persian women two thousand 
years before. There was the miracle of Macedonia, made visible before our 
eyes. 

This woman had suffered more than most other human beings, she and her 
forbears. . . . But she had two possessions which any western woman might 
envy. She had strength, the terrible stony strength of Macedonia. . . . And 


1 Rebecca West is a great artist—and the above may be a rash judgment; the effect 
is perhaps deliberate. 
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cupped in her destitution as in the hollow of e boulder there are the last drops 
of the Byzantine tradition. 


That tradition survives in the Byzantine Church and in Byzantine art— 
‘an art that is unique in its nobility . . . which makes all other rts 
seem a little naive or gross.’ Its 


achievements were not technical tricks but were signs of a real spiritual process, 
for the Byzantines were able to live in dignity and decency for four centuries 
in the knowledge that they were doomed, that one day they would be destroyed 
root and branch by the merciless Turks. They were not merely stoical in that 
shadow ; they continued to live in the fulness of life, to create, even, in the 
very last phase of their doom... . 


Then the invaders came: ‘ Asidtics as inaccessible to appeal as the 
personages in a nightmare.’ 

By now the flood of the invasion has long receded, but two distinct 
Moslem communities survive in Yugoslavia, one in Bosnia—and 
Herzegovina, and the other in Macedonia : 


Sarajevo is a Moslem, not a Turkish town; a fantasia on Oriental themes 
worked out by a Slav population. Here in Skoplje we saw what the Oriental 
himself does with Oriental themes. Gone was the sense of form; we were 
faced with an essential discontinuity. .. . 


... The Turks, I fancy, are a people who tire easily. When they are 
wildly excited, as they often are by militaiist ardour and religious fanaticism, 
they cannot be fatigued ; the reward for total abstinence from alcohol seems, 
illogically enough, to be the capacity for becoming intoxicated without it. 
But in ordinary life they seem subject to a languor that comes on in the day 
far too soon after dawn, and in a man’s life far too soon after youth. The 
young Turk . . . after thirty-five . . . acquires a stolidity which might be 
mistaken for the outward sign of wisdom, were it not that it is impossible for 
so many to be in possession of that rare quality.. He is given to a gesture ‘that 
claims to express deliberation, that is actually an indefinite postponement of 
thought. ... 


And here are a few stray remarks or descriptions : 


A human being ought not to be too light, its experience should silt inside 
it and give it weight and substance. 

A fertility cult, in the hands of dull people, must have been duller than any 
’ modern form of religion, 

. the . town of Resan, which had the air characteristic of towns on 
southern plains, of having been pressed flat by the heavy thumb of the heat. 
. . . the lake, hyacinth-blue among mountains that were no colour at all, 
that were simply the colour of light which-has met something hard and can go 
no further. 


Besides vision, art and humour, there is in Rebecca West’s book a 
great fund of knowledge—old, accumulated knowledge, or new, acquired 
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in working on this book : for in it there is several years’ labour extended 
over wide and varied regions. Some time before I first met Rebecca 
West, a young cousin of hers told me that she was interested in my 
history work. ‘ But surely she won’t read my books ? ’—‘ Oh! she will 
read anything!’ rang out the reply. Punch would have placed this 
among ‘ Things which might be put differently *; but now I understand 
the remark. 


Ii 


‘ Yugoslavia is a necessity . . . not a predestined harmony.’ What, 


amazing uniformity there is in the vast expanse of Russia, a Continent 


rather than a country! A Pole who travelled across Northern Russia §_ 


recounts how, on waking up in the morning he thought that the train 
had not moved all night, for he still saw the same birch forests. He might 
have added: also the same people; whatever foreign influences have 
affected Russia, have on the whole affected all Russia. The traveller in 
England or France will, in a variety of scenery and types, apprehend a basic 
unity—it is rooted in modes of living and thinking, in a political régime 
common for centuries, in a common religion, in common memories, and, 
most of all, in the final product, the consciousness of a common nationality. 
Even geographically Yugoslavia is, for her size, the most diversified of 
Slay countries: she has in Dalmatia a long coast and an old seafaring 
tradition ; in Montenegro and Macedonia highland bastions, stark and 
formidable as none in other Slav lands; in Croatia and the Banat oak 
forests and wheatfields, equal to any in the Slav plains. And what a 
variety there is of civilisations, religions, political memories, even of 
architecture! Yugoslavia lies halfway between Rome and ‘ Roum ’— 
Byzantium, the Constantinople of the Greeks, the Tsarigrad of the Slavs, 
the Istanbul of the Turks. Roman Catholic in the West, Greek Orthodox 
in the East, in the centre she harbours the only large body of Slav Moslems. 
The Adriatic coast was part of the Mediterranean world, Serbia and 
Macedonia of that of Byzantium, while Slovenia and Croatia experienced 
the influence of Central Europe. And yet the peasant people has every- 
where retained its Slav character and consciousness, which in the Greek 
Orthodox parts is strongly pro-Russian. (Here is an anecdote told by 
Rebecca West which illustrates more than one point: A Montenegrin, 
asked how many there were of his people—and there are about 200,000— 
said: ‘ With Russia, 180,000,000.’ ‘ Yes, but how many without the 
Russians ?” The Montenegrin replied, ‘We will never desert the 
Russians.’) 

Nature has made Yugoslavia ‘a stage exquisitely set’; centuries 
have endowed her with a man-made heritage of beauty, unique in its 
variety ; there is uncorrupted vigour of mind and body in her people. 

. Why could not this diversity be woven into a rich pattern of national life 
and action, why is the intelligent, creative human animal so strangely 
self-destructive, practising ‘ perpetual cancellation ’ of his own achieve- 
ments ? Must there be this ‘discrepancy between our lives and their 
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framework,’ this ‘ terrible complexity . . . in which nobody can be right 
and nobody can be wrong’ ? The Tower of Babel seems to be the lasting 
symbol of man’s collective endeavour: Rebeeca West writes about Mace- 
donia ; ‘ there are few parts of the world that have known more politically 
induced sorrows ’ (those who have laboured to build and plant, say, in 
East Galicia or in Palestine, can tell her that the number of countries 
which know as much is growing). ‘This land . . . is astonishing in its 
beauty. . . . Now a violent storm massed low on the far Albanian 
mountains, and on the green plains at their feet walked light "—not a ray 
but a cloud of light, unbounded yet definite, ‘a formless being which was 
very present, as like God as anything we may see’; but the maintained 


_ light walked over fields ‘ where hatreds are like poppies among the corn.’ 


A hotel manager in the Dalmatian island of Hvar railed at its people : 
‘. . . they cultivate the tourist traffic all summer, and talk politics all 
winter. Politics and politics and politics, I am sick of politics. . . .’ 


Such politics [writes Rebecca West in another connexion] are a leak in the 
community. Generous passion, pure art, abstract thought, run through it 
and are lost. There remain the obstinate solids which cannot be dissolved by 
argument or love, the rubble of hate and prejudice and malice; which are of 
no price . . . in Croatia I had from time to time felt very poor. 


This pervading, corroding influence of vague and empty politics— 
Central European politics—seems to have paralysed Rebecca West when 
writing about Croatia : there are fragments, but no unified picture. Still, 
from personal experience I recognise in her failure a true expression of the 
negative. But even- Belgrade was to her ‘a mournful city,’ with ‘a 
depressing air of anti-climax "—‘ nothing real had happened here’ of 
recent years. Isaw Belgrade in the morning hours of a united Yugoslavia, 
she when a disappointing day was drawing to its close—again the failure 
of the artist is significant. The book is supreme in its descriptions of 
Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Macedonia, Old Serbia, and Montenegro. 
Each of the component Yugoslav countries is difficult to place anywhere 
except in a united Yugoslavia ; yet it is equally difficult to solder their 
aggregate into one. 

IV 


The Southern provinces of Serbia were the core of the medieval Serb 
Kingdom. In Macedonia, its Byzantine heritage has survived in the 
churches and monasteries, in art and beliefs, in ‘a culture which is not 
dominated by literature’; it was continued by people immured with 
their tradition. The stones of Ochrid, Bitolj, Skoplije, etc., still speak 
of the Tsars of the Nemanya dynasty, who in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries founded the greatness of medieval Serbia. 
Their Empire collapsed in .1389, when Tsar Lazar and his host were 
destroyed by the Turks in the Plain of Kossovo—a single battle sealed 
for five centuries the fate of the nation, condemning it to an existence 
which was ‘ not life but sheer nonsense,’ to a ‘ night of evil ’ during which 
the pain of Kossovo was ‘ newly born in acuteness for each generation.’ 
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In Old Serbia the destruction of defeat was much more complete than 
in the mountains of Macedonia. But 


there stands on the plain of Kossovo, some miles south of the actual battle- 
field, a building which demonstrates what sort of civilisation fell with the 
Serbs . . . a chunk of the Nemanyan Empire, irrefutable testimony to its 
quality. We drove along the straight road, through low-spirited villages, past 
herds and flocks . . . slouching peasants, so few that the land was almost 
empty as the sky ; and we turned into a lane leading towards the hills, through 
fields whose crops. were smothered by those aromatic flowers which are half-way 
to being scrub. . . . Then, across a field grey-green with the young maize, 
we saw a settlement of smallish farms lying among low trees, and in the midst 
of them a rose-red dome upheld by four lesser domes of the same warm and 
transparent colour. .. . 

Even from this distance it could be seen that Grachanitsa was as religious 
a building as Chartres Cathedral. . . . But it was as if Chartres Cathedral 
should stand alone on a.land that has been shorn of all that was France when it 
was built and has been France since then. . . . Such spectacles are common- 
place in Africa or Asia or America, which have their Pyramids and Angkor Vat 
and Inca memorials, but in Europe we are not accustomed to them. Our forms 
of historic tragedy have blotted a paragraph here and there, but they have 
rarely torn out the leaves of a whole volume, letting only a coloured frontispiece 
remain to tease us. Of Grachanitsa, however, catastrophe has left us nothing 
but Grachanitsa. 


In that building lives the art, tradition and history of the Serbs, and the 
memory of high culture and greatness—it is within the chapter on Gracha- 
nitsa that the account of the Nemanya Empire is rightly given by Rebecca 
West. ‘ And when we went out of the church there was nothing. Defeat 
had taken all.’ 

Yet it was the defeated, suffering people of Serbia who conquered for 
Yugoslavia a new existence. The new freedom did not come from the 
one district which had remained free throughout the ages, from Monte- 
negro—where ‘ sheer precipices and fretted peaks show the iron constitu- 
tion our planet hides under its grass and flowers’; where the land is not 
barren, but is ‘ held in a cup of rock . . . insulated from the common 
tides of warmth that suffuses the rest of earth” ; and where what the cup 
holds is pure, yet cold and dreary— it is as if the genius of the place 
lacked emotional and intellectual pigmentation.’ From the mountains 
of Macedonia where the Black Lamb is sacrificed on the blood-covered 
rock, and from the immensely sad plains of Serbia where the Grey Falcon 
forecast defeat, re-arose Yugoslavia. 

And now defeat and destruction are repeated, wrought once more 
by men as horrible ‘ as personages in a nightmare,’ so vile that, as Rebecca 
West says of an individual German, nobody who is not like them can 
believe how bad they are. But even after the German nightmare will 
have passed away, the problem will remain of how to transform the 
‘necessity ’ of Yugoslavia into a ‘ harmony.’ 

L. B. NAMIER. 





THE DESOLATE RETURN 


I caME to the door of my home and knocked. 
Nobody answered : the door was locked. 


No children were playing : the street was bare. 
Summer’s dust lay on the air. 


I knocked again : I had no key. 
No one came out to welcome me. 


Mother and father I forgave : 
It is hard to open a door in the grave ; 


But the child that I was who did not come, 
He broke my heart and my heart for home. 


L. AARONSON. 
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THE ART OF HORACE 


Suppose I wanted to give a reader, wholly unacquainted with ancient 
poetry, even in translations, some idea of the Odes of Horace, to which of 
our own poets should I direct him? The question occurred to me the 
other day when I was reading Sir Edward Marsh’s translation. 

I might begin by determining the poetic personality of Horace, and 
setting him in his social, economic, and historic ambient ; then I should 
demonstrate that these things being so, he could not have written other- 
wise ; and finally I should produce as his English counterpart a man with 
something of the same accomplishment and temper, bred in something of 
the same atmosphere : an enjoying man, but very much in earnest here 
and there ; a social man, but a hard worker in his craft; above all, a 
man who knew his level, knew his range, and perfectly understood his 
powers. And I cannot find him. 

So I try another line. There, in front of me, is the Anthologia 
Oxoniensis, and there is the Florilegiwm Latinum. Many of our best 

‘scholars have passed their idler hours in turning English lyrics into 
Horatian verse. 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free, onward, impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silvered branches of the glade 
Far on the forest skirts where none pursue— 
Intaminatam spem refovens sinu, 
Amplexus umbras inviolabiles. 
I, nocte sublustri corusca 
Nitere per coryleta, saltus. 
Uliro evagare et tesca ‘novissima, 
Quo non sequamur. 
Does that suggest Horace ? Not in the least. Only the Attic Muse, 
7Sopéva 
Bporar é épnpiaus, 
oKiapaKojou T av épveow vras, 
could set an English woodland by moonlight to music. Let us dip a 
second time. 
Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 
So loud with voices of the birds, 
So thick with lowings of the herds, 
Day when I lost the flower of men ? 


1 «The Odes of Horace.’ Translated by Sir Edward Marsh. Macmillan. 
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Who tremblest thro’ thy darkling red, 
On yon swoll’n brook that babbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past, 
And woodlands holy to the dead ? 
Incertis iterum nata crepusculis 
Aurora, ex avium gutture carmina 
Excitique frequentes 
nugitus pecoris moves, 
quo me flos hominum destituit, dies, 
qui fierrugineo lumine rivuli 
in summa tremis unda 
dum per pascua turbidus, 
Quae tempus redolent praeteritum, fugit 
per saltusque sacros luce carentibus. 


Still less. Such a crowding of the background with details of observation 
is quite alien to the ancient manner. Even in modern times I think it 
only became possible after our eyes had been trained by landscape 
painters to see what painters saw. 

A third plunge may bring the. pearl. 


Let golden youth bewail the friend, the wife, 
For ever gone : 

He thinks of that long walk thro’ desert life, 
Without the one. 

The silver years should cease to mourn and sigh 


—Not long to wait— 
So close are we, dear Mary, you and I, 
To that dim gate. 
Sponsa perempta fas juvenem queri 
raptisve acerba morti sodalibus, 
longa manet peragenda vitae. 
desiderandi canities modum 
luctusque ponat ! jam mihi, jam tibi 
Vicina nox pallentis Orci 
flere vetat propiusque letum. é 
The rendering is astonishingly close, and the result is astonishingly like 
Horace, both in temper and in form: sincere, simple and elaborately 
precise. The idea might have occurred to anyone. But the words did 
not wish themselves into position. They were put there. That is Horace. 
But if the English reader expostulates—Surely you would never set those 
verses very high among English lyrics, and, that being so, how can you 
expect me to grow enthusiastic over the Latin counterpart ?—I am not 
quite sure of my answer. 

To be sincere, is very often to be commonplace : to be simple is very 
often to be trivial. And the commonplace united with the trivial can be 
very tedious indeed. As Horace, to our ear, not infrequently is. There 
are among his Odes a fair number which no one would feel drawn to read 
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again, except for old associations, and the technical interest of seeing how 
he manages his words. And interest of that kind is becoming a rarity. 7 
can only be sustained by the practice of writing in the same manner. Of 
the monastic scribes who copied their texts with such loving care, some 
I suppose, had themselves written hymns in Sapphic or Asclepiad mode 
From the Renaissance to the nineteenth century the flow of Latin lyric in 
England was uninterrupted, and only Milton, so far as I can remember 
ever tried to break away from the Horatian model. Landor maintained 
that the greatest Latin lyrist after Horace was Bobus Smith, Sydney’s 
brother. If you said that the finest Latin verse since Horace was writterg : 
by Gray, I am not sure you would be very far wrong. But that is all over 
It lasted two thousand years, but those years are ended. 

Yet surely it is, however you may look at it, a remarkable feat to have 
started a mode which one generation after another could practise, and 
always within the original framework. What, too, is one of the rares 
‘things in literary history, it was a feat without antecedent or preliminary 
If ever a mode seemed made to render the majesty of the Roman tempe: 
it is the Alcaic : 

Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus 
Testis Metaurum flumen, et Hasdrubal 


Devictus et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris. 


But there is no reason to suppose that any Roman before Horace hac 
thought of it. New, too, is the exquisite swing and check of 
Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
Ducere nuda choros ; 


and the meditative pacing of the Asclepiad which Philip Sidney almost 
but not quite, domiciled with us as an English measure : 


Each sight draws on a thought, thought mother of science : 
Sweet birds kindly do grant harmony unto thee : 

Fair trees’ shade is enough fortification, 

Nor danger to thyself if be not in thyself. 


That also is not very far from Horace in another mood, the mood of those 
quiet cadences, half warning, half comfort, with which he so often closes§ i 
an Epistle. 


Ut tuo fortunam, sic nos te, Celse, feremus. . . . 
Quod petis, hic est ; 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. . . . 

Det vitam, det opes, aecquum mi animum ipse parabo. 


So—I went on, to my still patient audience—here you have a poet with 
wonderful resources of skill, of ingenuity and accomplishment .. . 
What exactly, he broke in, do you mean by accomplishment inj ; 
literature ? 
I mean, I replied, the negative or critical gift of not going wrong ; 
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of holding your inspiration in check ; of trying the alternatives until you 
are sure you have got the right one ; of sitting all the time in judgment 
# on yourself: and so, by trial and error, choice and refusal, building up 
a body of deliberate experience on which you can rely. Being your 
experience, it will be your style. And it will always be there, so that when 
you are not being magical, or brilliant, or evocative, or eloquent, you will 
at least be writing well in the way that others recognise as yours. And 


“4 this, I think, is what Petronius meant when he spoke of the curiosa 
y felicitas of Horace: felicitas, dexterity, ease, the always lucky hit. So 
it seems. But it is curiosa, and that I suppose is the nearest word the 
Romans had for what we should call research—analysis, experiment and 

the constant balancing of possibilities. What Horace went through, to 
) what discipline he subjected himself in order to achieve the manner of the 
Odes, it is not difficult to see. You have only to look at his juvenile per- 
formances. They are as bad as the poems of Victor and Cazire. I sup- 
pose, like certain of our younger friends, he thought he could write poetry 
by letting his subconscious go. And, as with some among them also, there 
was not enough in it then to make a poem out of, and he had not learnt 
to write good verse. 

But while he was creating a lyric poetry for his own country, to 
match the lyric of Greece, he was developing, he was bringing-to even 
greater perfection, the one native Italian mode that had survived the 
Alexandrian flood, the Satura, the Sermo, the Talk in Verse. And, seeing 
that like everybody else in these days, you are looking for ways in which 
to express yourself: seeing that like everybody else you are disposed to 
think that the old ways are overtrodden, dusty and tedious, I wonder you 
do not cast an eye down that path and try your hand at a Sermo. 
The rules? They are very simple. You take a sound, and well- 
established, metre—one in which the reader is so thoroughly at home 
that he hardly notices it, like the hexameter or the couplet. You keep 
your diction at the level of good conversation, as lively or serious as the 
matter requires ; with the right to lift, quite naturally and without any 
self-conscious change of key, into poetry, and to drop into exchanges of 
quick terse wit. But balance your poetry and your wit so that neither 
seg distracts attention from the other, and then you see what a wonderful 

%§ instrument you have for articulating your intelligence. 
' Like you, I find that I often weary of the Odes. I look back to the 
sadly few fragments we possess of the Aeolian lyric, and there I feel again 
the dew and the tingle of spring, which has gone out of these Roman imita- 
tions. Yet, it was a great thing for Europe to have had, when it was 
pushing its way out of the darkness, such a high light of accomplishment by 
which to direct itself. I can see why the monastic scribes cherished their 

Horace so dearly—pulcherrime scriptus, nitidissime scriptus, perbonus, say 

the editors of the manuscripts of Berne and Zurich and St. Gall. And well 

indeed can I understand what it felt like to Ronsard and Remy Belleau 
to have done with all that medizval lumber, and be able to write like 
+} Horace, or like this : 
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May vantera ses fraischeurs, 
Ses fruicts meurs, 

Et sa feconde rosée, 

La manne et le sucre doux, 
Le miel roux 

Dont sa grace est arrosée . 

Mais moy je donne ma voix 
A ce mois 

Qui prend le surnom de celle 

Qui de Vescumeuse mer 
Veit germer 

Sa naissance maternelle. 

No. Horace has been one of the great civilising forces in European 
literature, in poetry perhaps the greatest, and I do not feel that the force 
is yet exhausted. Grant that as a lyric poet he has served his time and 
his purpose. Grant that one line of Archilochus 


vai vat pa pyKwvos xonv 


Yes—yes—by the first green of the poppy, makes whole pages of Horatian 
lyric sound like a penny whistle after a flute. Still, turn to the Sermones 
and there you will find something which has by no means lost its virtue, 
and something of which our age stands particularly in need. 


Aestivam sermone benigno ducere noctem . . . 
Quid velit et possit rerum concordia discors . . . 


No comparison can cast a shadow on such perfection of speech. That is 
the very accent of the civilised mind in its poetic moods, the articulated 
intelligence, moving, so easily it seems, at just the proper distance 
between the earth and the clouds. 

Now, in these last days, a seed of that same intelligence has lodged 
itself in the Chilterns and has come to most attractive flower. For the 
fruit—let us wait, and I wait with considerable assurance. It is not really 
very difficult to write like Pope. But here is a young poet who, it seems 
to me, has gone behind Pope and has drunk of the Bandusian fount itself. 
To begin with, he writes very good verse, and has, moreover; a very 
proper dislike of bad verse. Then, he is really a wit, and really a poet, 
and the two horses pull together. Finally, he has something to say that 
is worth saying, and he says it in language that I can understand, and 
which is exceedingly pleasant to listen to, exacta, concinna, emendata. 
But these are precisely the Horatian gifts. To crown them, Mr. Skinner, 
for such is his name, has a good, by which I mean an accurate, 
opinion of himself. He knew what he had to do ; he has not tried to do 
anything else : and the result is a slender, but admirable, Liber Sermonum, 
Letters to Malaya.* 


1 Letters to Malaya. By Edward Martyn Skinner. (Putnam.) 
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What chances next ? ‘Does still the storm increase ? 
Rains pour in deluge down and never cease ? 
Floods rise and wash the shore into the sea, ' 
O’erwhelming in their course my cave and me ? 
The air one fog, vast waters widening still, 

And the world disappearing hill by hill ? 

The many seas made one, of tideless grey, 

And life’s last vestige washed from Earth away. 
Heaven’s bow revoked, and ’mid an arkless waste, 
One dwindling crag, the peak of Everest ? 

Or will it chance, ere this, the tempest clears ? 
One sunbeam rushes forth and disappears ? 
(With what wild pallor doth its glitter go, 
Stabbing the storm’s commotioned indigo, 

To race a squall across the bay below !) 

Light spreads, and ocean eases, clouds divide, 
And ships appear, still floating on the tide, 
Battered and rent, but safe at anchor now ; 
And one with England’s name upon her prow, 
Ready to make for shore, repair her state, 

And voyage on around the globe of Fate. 


These are good verses, the verses of a poet. And for his wit : 


Should such an Age thus blessed with Nature’s keys, 
And born to banish Care, and foster Ease, 

Unlock no golden gates of Saturn’s reign, 

Shut no eternal doors on Want and Pain : 

But, arts of Science (which in times more great 
Had made Utopia a modern State, 

Its swan-white cities terraced to the clouds 

With leafy Academes of leisured crowds) 

Pervert for gain, for meanest ends abuse, 

And Eden yet once more through knowledge lose : 
Too rich in every art unknown before 

To care in every art of old how poor : 

Indifferent quite, so long as germs grow less, 

How spreads a worse infection, Ugliness. 


It is not my business to tell poets how to write. Still, to Mr. Skinner, 
I should like to say : You are quite right not to be afraid of the couplet. 
It gives us, in English, just that snap-to of the bracelet which Latin gets 
from its syntactical-deftness. There is a fair correspondence, here, of 
modes ; and as the Sermo is a Roman invention, it is safest to write it in 
the Roman manner. But Pope’s couplet is one of many: admirable for 
wit, excellent for poetry, it just misses the Latin ease and the Latin 
grandeur. Perhaps the combination is not within the English compass. 
Iam not sure. But let your muse sometimes take a flight from the elms 
of Spoden to the poplars of Olney, where, I think, Horace would have 


been more at home than at Twickenham. 
. ° G. M. Youne. 


Vou. CXXXIT.—No. 785. B 
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MARGERY KEMPE 


The autobiography of Margery Kempe is one of the most remarkable 
prose works of the late mediwval period. The scholarship of Professor 
Meech has now provided us with a thorough basis for further consideration 
of the linguistic problems of the text, as well a8 material for establishing, 
from the now unique collection of which this forms part, ‘a very interesting” 
and voluminous study’ of the ‘written language of Lynn in the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century and the first three-quarters of the fifteenth 
century.’ That of Miss H. E. Allen has given us, in much elaborately 
detailed comment, and in her general prefatory survey of the ground, a 
keen anxiety to have her critical development of the theme of the feminist 
literary mysticism of the time, which is to form Volume II of the completed 
publication. Meanwhile it is not possible to do more than whet the 
reader’s appetite for this earliest of great English autobiographies, which, 
written first from dictation by an Englishman from ‘ Dewchlond,’ of whom the 
subject says rather comically that ‘though that he wrote not clearly nor 
openly to our manner of speaking, he in his manner of writing and spelling 
made true sentences,’ then transcribed by a priest who added a second short 
book on Margery’s journey to Danzig and Stralsund, was finally copied out by 
the Norfolk scribe, Salthows, in the manuscript now owned by Colonel Butler- 
Bowdon. 

Margery, the wife of a comfortably well-off burgess of King’s Lynn, ‘ petty, 
neurotic, vain, illiterate, physically and nervously overstrained, devout, force- 
ful, much-travelled and talented,’ as Miss Allen rightly says (even here and there, 
one may add, something of a Wife of Bath), is revealed as such with extra- 
ordinary naiveté, in her own words. Living amid the world of contemporary 
mystical religious experience, she is of special interest both in her contacts 
with, and her departures from, the norm of these experiences. Her language 
seems to make her a follower of Rolle of Hampole, but with her the ‘ heat, 
sweetness and music’ of the mystic seem to have an actuality of physical 
sensation which the hermit expressly denies. She speaks of ‘many white 
things flying all about her on every side as thick in a manner as motes in the 
sun,’ and of ‘ heat burning in her breast and at her heart, as verily as if a man 
should feel the material fire if he put his hand or his finger therein.’ Similarly, 
she differs from Dame Julian of Norwich, for whom the imagery of mysticism 
is little more than a set of symbols or emblems to be expounded, whereas for her 
they are lived and humanised, as much as the allegory of Chaucer is by com- 
parison with that of Machaut. Her revelation of the nature of God, which 
came late in her career, is a very different thing from the almost algebraic con- 
ception to which it is limited in Julian’s writings. And though she refers to 
Hilton, too—the ‘ good way to-perfection-ward ’ of p. 89 seems an unnoted 
echo of his title—and one can detect his influence in her white friar’s emphasis 
on ‘ the lowly and meek,’ yet on the whole she went beyond her predecessor in 
her willing acceptance of strange spiritual reactions, and in her neglect of the 


1 The Book of Margery Kempe, Vol. I, edited with Introduction, glossary, notes and 
appendices by Professor Sanford Brown Meech, and prefatory note, notes and appendices 
by Hope Emily Allen (for The Early English Text Society, by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 20s net). 
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restraining power, which he always encouraged, of the more regular forms and 
means of spiritual growth. 

Certain of her experiences were more individual. Such was the appearance 
of St. John, who promised to hear her confessions when the foreign priest who 
was originally prepared to take her contrition on trust refused, and the mystical 
marriage with God the Father, as distinct from Christ, with its attendant 
phenomena to which reference has already been made. But apart from the 
‘ terrible hysteria,’ as it is called by Father Thurstan, which revealed itself 
physically in the ‘ cries ’ which at periods dominated her life, and which made 
her a great trouble to all around her, but a most remarkable mirror of the various 
religious influences with which she was brought into touch, her personal mys- 
ticism seemed to. reach its most characteristic form in a queer sort of self- 
' transference to remote periods of time. It was as if she had established a 
private backstairs alley into the past, one which was frequently opened to her 
on various psychological pretexts. At Jerusalem she found herself, as she 
wandered about the holy places, actually living through the events of Christ’s 
crucifixion, much like a character from Henry James’s The Sense of the Past. 
Elsewhere, the recurring church festivals, particularly those of the passion and 
birth of our Lord, or even the presence of a mother suckling a child, led her 
to relive the stories herself, she herself figuring sometimes as the Virgin’s hand- 

It is worth while noting the care and intelligence with which the eccle- 
siastics of the day inquired into her credentials. She avoided the predicament 
-of Joan of Arc by submitting all cases when God ‘ dallied to her soul,’ as she 
said, to her various confessors. There are, of course, the long series of official 
examinations in the middle of her book, but there is also the case of the priest 
who evidently tried to educate her to an understanding of her own experiences, 
through reading with her a course of the contemporary mystics before men- 
tioned. He incidentally profited personally from this reading in a temporal 
sense when he was given a rather important living where his chances for such 
curious research were less. Moreover, there was the friar who visited Lynn 
later on and who managed to maintain to his own satisfaction that her expe- 
riences were of purely medical origin—‘ cardiacal’ was his diagnosis. Her 
contacts with high official personages generally confirm what is known of them 
elsewhere, though perhaps her opportunity to play Isabella to the Angelo of a 
certain Steward of Leicester was, to say the least of it, unfortunate. We do 
not indeed find in her single meeting with Dame Julian of Norwich anything 
specially characteristic of the latter’s thought, but that may be because Margery 
felt her own notions so strongly that she either interpreted other people’s in 
her own sense, or else simply attributed to them her own without thinking. 
Her sole contact with St. Bridget, whose mysticism resembled hers, was when 
she stayed at the same house in Rome, and heard from her maid that the saint 
was ‘ goodly and meek to every creature, and that she had a laughing cheer.’ 

The main texture of Margery’s style and language, which is essentially that 
of spoken or dictated speech, is simple and very modern in tone, as one would 
expect from a predominantly East Anglian manuscript. From a literary point 
of view, her apparently sensuous type of mysticism leads to an extraordinarily 
material quality in the imagery. For instance, our Lord, in one of His inter- 
minable comments on her behaviour, says, in reference to her devotion to the 
persons of the Trinity : ‘ they should array the chamber of thy soul with many 
fair flowers and with many sweet spices that I might rest within. Furthermore, 
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thou thinkest sometimes, daughter, as (if) thou hadst a.cushion of gold, another 
of red velvet, the third of white silk in thy soul.’ As against this, her writing 
breaks from time to time into a certain popular or proverbial saltiness of 
flavour. The body of Christ is seen to be ‘ more full of wounds than a dove- 
house is full of holes.’ She cleaves to God ‘ as the skin of a stockfish cleaveth 
to a man’s hand when it is sodden.’ And there is the anchorite who said con- 
solingly : ‘ Daughter, ye suck even on Christ’s breast, and ye have an earnest- 
penny of Heaven.’ It is, as one might expect, the language of Chaucer, without 
his special colouring due to admixture of courtly and chivalrous Gallicism. 
Not only the mystical experiences, but the incidents of everyday: life are 
recorded with great vividness. We have her strange candour in the descrip- 
tion of the temptation of the visionary sexual exhibitionism displayed by the 
imaginary priests on the one hand, and on the other her very natural nervous- 
ness before one of the many interrogations she sustained, before the Church 
authorities were satisfied she was free from Lollardism : ‘her flesh trembled 
and quaked wonderfully so that she was fain to put her hands under her clothes 
that it should not be espied.’ 

_ The world in which she moved has a special interest for us as offering the 
raw material out of which our first great poet built the universe of his imagina- 
tion. It is a world of pilgrimages, but how different from the one which we 
tend to regard as the most typical! We have all the matter-of-fact detail of 
the booking of the ship, a procedure once delayed at Bristol in 1417, when 
they had to ‘ abide shipping six weeks, inasmuch as there were no English ships 
that might sail thither, for they were all arrested and taken up for the King ’— 
an aftermath of Agincourt. We have the ‘Cook’s Tour’ aspect of the pil- 
grimage, the buying of beds for the ship, the arrangements for provisions, the 
endless trouble which arose in the case of Margery from the expression of what 
one might have thought her admirable piety, her sobbings and tears. Occa- 
sionally ‘her party tried to dodge her by travelling at excessive speed, though 
this might also be imposed on groups of pilgrims by shortage of cash, or actual 
robbery. At all events, at one point we are offered the amazing spectacle of 
this woman of sixty ‘ leaping and running ’ on the roads in a frantic effort to 
catch up with her ostensible and paid bodyguard, and desperately afraid of 
being raped when he eluded her. At another time we find her falling back on a 
company of beggar pilgrims, and, from sheer force of circumstances, joining 
them in their lice-cracking sessions outside the towns where they had begged. 

Her own countrymen appear to have felt more distressed at her religious 
outbursts than strangers: evidently dislike of any unseemly fuss was even 
then an English trait. Indeed, during her pilgrimage to the Holy Land, she 
enjoyed the protection of a Saracen, who ‘ took her under his arm and led her 
up unto the high mount where Our Lord fasted forty days.’ She was hounded 
out of their churches by favourite preachers. Her weeping and sobbing led to 
her being, for some mysterious reason, accused of immorality. Amongst others, 
the catch phrase which she records as having been used against her (‘ False 
flesh, thou shalt not eat of this good meat ! ’) is of special interest to anyone 
who, like myself, has dwelt as near King’s Lynn as Great Yarmouth. For it is 
quite conceivable to me that the ‘ good red herring ’ which Margery was said’ 
to have rejected might well have been more of a temptation to a sin of the flesh 
than the ‘ delicious and delectable meat,’ so-called, of the possibly insipid pike 
to which she seems to have turned as a penance. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 





THE CONTINUITY OF GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


A comparison of the foreign policy and ambitions of Germany under the 
Kaiser, William II, with those of Hitlerite Germany reveals a remarkable 
.continuity and steadfastness of purpose. Hitler has simply followed and 
extended the rails laid down by his Imperial predecessors. The goal he 
aims. at is the same ; in Mein Kampf -he does no more than proclaim 
anew in his own crude style the main themes of pan-German and nation- 
alist literature which dominated German political thinking after the 
formation of Bismarck’s Reich. The urge to expansion was of course a 
marked feature of German political literature as far back as the first 
decades of the nineteenth century, but it was less defined and was based 
on romantic memories of the Holy Roman Empire. From the year 1890 
onwards, this predatory urge took concrete forms, when the redistribution 
of the territories of the world for the benefit of the chosen race became 
the foremost preoccupation of publicists and politicians. 

The very close relationship which links Hitler’s political ideas with 
those of the German Nationalists of forty years ago is not generally 
appreciated in this country. Some discussions which I had last year 
with Dr. Curt Geyer, a former member of the Reichstag and a distin- 
guished writer, now resident in England, opened my eyes to the full 
significance of this relationship. He has written an excellent pamphlet 
on the subject, Kaiser’s Old Order—Hitler’s New Order, and the subsequent 
researches which I made confirmed the correctness of his views. 

From about 1890, the belief of Germans in their world mission (aroused 
by Bismarck’s three successful wars) began to be systematically pro- 
pagated by a number of political associations. They were not small 
insignificant societies endeavouring to impress new ideas on an apathetic 
people. In size and influence, they could be compared, let us. say, to the 
British League of Nations Union, which for twenty years had its branches 
in almost every town and village in Britain, had obtained a solid footing 
in our schools, universities and churches, and even swayed general 
elections. The Pan-German League, founded in 1891, was a powerful 
body of this kind, supported by the German middle classes, and financed 
by the great industrialists ; its most active members were Civil Servants, 
University Professors and High School teachers, pastors, and later, 
elementary school teachers. The German Navy League, founded in 
1898, the special pride of the Kaiser, had equally wide support ; within 
three years of its formation its membership had reached a quarter of a — 
million, and within a short time leapt to a million. At this time colonial 
associations were also formed, the largest being the German colonial 
association. 

For nearly two decades, the German people were overwhelmed with 
a deluge of propaganda by these societies which aimed at preparing the 
popular mind for the fourth war of aggression (the war of 1914), and so 
bring the people of Germany a stage nearer to the fulfilment of what they 
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regarded as their destiny. In considerirg some cf the themes which 
obtained support from all classes of the population, we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that Hitler and his Party, twenty years later, were to play 
the part of little more than harvesters, the reapers of crops that had 
become full grown. 

After defeating France in 1870, the Germans, inspired by the myth 
of Sedan—the legend of military invincibility—looked around for fresh 
conquests. They now began to advocate the extension of the boundaries 
of the Reich so as to include all German speaking groups who in the 
course of past centuries had settled among the Czechs, Hungarians and 
Rumanians, and they also made claims on the allegiance of the Swiss and 
the Dutch. 

‘ Across our frontiers in every direction live many million Germans,’ 
wrote one of the pan-German publicists in 1900, ‘to gather them back 

in must be our most natural endeavour.’ To the question what was 
to be done with the Czechs and Slovenes, the author replied :— 

Pan-Germany is not under any circumstances possible until the ascendant 
Slav Power, Russia, has been broken and shattered, reduced to utter defence- 
lessness. Then when Germany’s victorious armies stand from the Moldau to 
the Adria, it will be possible simply to expel the non-German populations from 
Austria’s imperial territories. . . . While such tremendous events are happening 
we would not hesitate to take away from France, as well as from Russia broad 
strips of territory, and create out of them eastern and western Marches to 
protect our frontiers. 

How the conquered populations were to be treated was further 
expounded in a book called Hin Pan-Germanisches Deutschland, published 
in 1905. The subjugated French, Italians, Czechs, Slovenes, etc., ‘ were 
to be allocated to certain selected industries.’ An advisory council of 
German workers would organise the measures necessary to protect them- 
selves against the competition of the foreign workers. ‘These non- 
German worker colonists were to be crowded into specific areas (pre- 
sumably non-German ghettos), would enjoy no political rights as they 
naturally would not rank as citizens.’ The rest of the conquered popu- 
lations would ‘be dispersed ‘to districts which would not be considered 
suitable for settling Germans—Asia, China, Russia.’ This was written 
in 1905, and expresses the pure doctrine of Hitlerism. 

The first President of the Pan-German ‘League, Professor Ernest 
Hasse, outlined similar views in his book, Deutsche Politik. ‘The Reich,’ 
he wrote, ‘ must embrace within its boundaries all the compact German 
settlements in Central Europe.’ With this major portion of Eastern 
Europe annexed he was not, however, satisfied. He invented the phrase 
‘Volksboden,’ ‘the people’s soil,’ (naturally the Herrenvolk’s soil) 
corresponding to the Lebensraum of the Nazis, it was capable of indefinite 
expansion, and the displaced inhabitants were, according to Hasse, to be 
deprived of their political and national rights and their numbers reduced 
to insignificance. ‘Only the great cultured peoples (Kulturvélker) can 
be permitted the right to nationality,’ wrote Hasse. 
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Other books and pamphlets demanded from France the surrender of 
half her territory, her colonies and fleet, the annexation of Belgium; 
Holland and Switzerland, the expansion of Germany to the Mediterranean 
and west to the Atlantic. They urged that whole populations should be 
transported to Asia or simply exterminated. No other country in Europe 
could present such a picture as this; most Englishmen, had they been 
told at the time what the Germans were wanting, would have dismissed 
the subject as a foolish extravagance. Another President of the Pan- 
German League, Judge Class, wrote a pamphlet in 1911 urging expansion 
at the cost of France as far as the mouth of the Somme, and south-west 
as far as Toulon. The Pan-German League popularised in 1913 the slogan 
‘Berlin to Bagdad.’ The colonial associations demanded a German 
Central African Reich stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Indian 
Ocean and including French and Belgian Congo. 

All these ideas were incorporated in a serious work entitled Mittel- 
Europa, written by Friedrich Naumann and published in 1915, after the 
launching of Germany’s first world war. This became a best-seller and 
may be described as the German national text-book on expansion. Its 
central theme was the erection of a great German Mittel-Europa (mid- 
Europe) incorporating Eastern Europe and even European and Asiatic 
Turkey. From this position of dominance, Germany would be able to 
reach her final goal—namely, the establishment of World Empire. 
Naumann rejected other more modest possibilities, for example, partner- 
ship with Russia. That would simply mean that Germany ‘ would become 
a Western Power dependent upon the Eastern Power. A great nation 
with such an ascent behind it as that of the German Empire during the 
last century cannot do a thing of this sort . . . never.’ On the same 
ground, he rejected association with the British Empire: ‘in this case,’ 
he wrote, ‘ we shall become the junior partner in the English world firm. 
A great nation only does a thing like this when nothing else remains to it. 
A greater aim tempts us in virtue of our strength and experience.’ 

He counselled piecemeal conquests to ensure success, a8 Bismarck had 
said, ‘ you devour an artichoke, leaf by leaf,’ a method which Hitler was 
later assiduously to follow. The German world-State was to be built up 
in stages, first Mittel-Europa as above described, and including. the 
Belgian Congo and the Dutch Indies. This would already comprise a 
tenth of the earth’s surface. But Naumann doubted whether this vast 
extension ‘ would supply our own principal needs, fill our own storehouses 
and keep our own economic system going by applying all our strength and 
technical skill.’. What then does he propose? He answers simply : 
‘ Everything has to be made subservient to preparations for the next 
war.’ Evidently the war then raging, even if successful, would not enable 
the Germans to complete their projects. A fifth war (the present.one) had 
to be planned. For this purpose Naumann urged that the economic 
structure of Germany must continue after the conclusion of peace to 
remain on a war basis. The newly-acquired countries of Mittel-Europa 
were to serve the same economic ends, and were to be placed under the 
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direction of military economic commissions and a Central War Provision 
Department. This autarchic European protective system, to-day known 
as Hitler’s New Order, was thus advocated as early as 1915 by repre- 
sentative German opinion. 

Friedrich Naumann was by profession a German Protestant pastor, 
evidently an exponent of Prussian militant Protestantism, as far removed 
as is Shintoism from the religion of the Free and Episcopalian churches 
of Britain and U.8.A., with their costly emphasis on peace, freedom and 
brotherhood. From the beliefs of this demagogic Protestant pastor to 
Hitlerite paganism is but a short step. Naumann was a great admirer of 
the Prussian-German State. It had transformed the German people into 
a ‘ perfect human machinery ’ achieved by Prussian military discipline, 

‘ which influences us all in actual fact from the captain of industry to the 
maker of earthworks.’ He showed how much the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party by its disciplined organisation had helped to make a perfect 
frictionless machine of the mobilisation of 1914. In fact he saw in the 
centralisation of workers’ associations the strongest pillar of the Super-’ 
State. An entire article could be devoted to this theme as it has an 
important bearing on the peace settlement which should follow this war. 
Clearly a centralised German Reich, though Socialist in outlook, would 
be a poor safeguard for the future. British Labour leaders who are fre- 
quently advised by German Socialist refugees should carefully consider 
this aspect of the question. A decentralised Reich affording the self- 
determination desired by the peoples of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and other 
’ historical entities in southern and western Germany would provide some 
means of hindering the return to centralised overlordship of the Prussian 
militarists, and would undoubtedly facilitate the growth of democratic 
institutions and peaceful habits. In Naumann’s book we have then 
already a sketch of the totalitarian State in which a people is permanently 
mobilised, in peace as in war, for aggressive ends. The main outline of 
Hitler’s Reich was already in being in 1915. 

In the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and of Bucarest, the German Govern- 
ment and Supreme Army Command put into practice the popularly 
accepted views of the pan-German associations. Poland, the Baltic 
States, the Ukraine became German dependencies, and this also was the 
fate of Rumania. The Reichstag approved, and the Social Democrats 
voted in favour of the Treaty of Bucarest. German Mittel-Europa 
became an actual fact for the time being, and if the Germans had not been 
defeated in 1918 the peoples of eastern Europe would have been subjected 
to the destructive treatment advocated by the pan-Germans ; their recipes 
were, however, to be applied on the largest possible scale by Hitler and 
his conquering robots twenty years later. 

Let us now glance at another aspect of this German expansionist’ 
policy of 1900—that affecting German relations with ourselves. It was 
plain that the erection of a great German Mittel-Europa State was 
regarded not only as desirable in itself, but also as a prior strategic 
necessity for the overthrow of Britain and her Empire. Hitler inherited 
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this idea and is now trying to realise it. How did this hostility to Britain 
arise ? Apart from their love of war, and their instinct of slavish obedience 
(Kadavergehorsam) the most marked characteristics of the Germans on 
the negative side are envy and covetousness. Bismarck himself admitted 
this. He illustrated the point by comparing the behaviour of a British 
and German worker moved by the sight of a landowner passing down the 
road accompanied by three or four of his thoroughbreds from his racing 
stud. ‘Neid’ and ‘ Missgunst,’ Envy and Spite are the corroding poisons 

of the German mentality. When therefore after their three successful 
'_wars culminating in the defeat of France in 1870, fhey saw themselves 
virtual masters of the Continent, they awoke to the existence of small 
rich England in possession of a vast Empire. The fact that this far-flung 
domain was being administered by a casual free people, not obliged to 
bear arms, and devoting so much time to play and Parliamentary talk 
was more than the Germans could bear to think about. All this fanned 
the flames of their Neid and Missgunst to white heat at every international 
crisis engendered by the shock tactics of the German Government, and 
as many aggressive acts occurred between 1900 and 1914 as were to 
mark the years 1933 to 1939. The intense Anglophobia shared by all 
classes first came to the surface during the Boer War, tlie rights and 
wrongs of which did not trouble the German people, who regarded then, 
as they do now, all war as a highly moral institution. What irritated 
them beyond measure was the fact that British naval supremacy pre- 
vented them from expressing their envy in action against us. Tirpitz - 
had only just begun building a fleet in 1897, thus extending to the seas 
the Prussian drive which had mastered Europe. But in 1900, profiting 
by the passions raging against England in German breasts, he introduced 
his great naval law providing for a twenty-year-programme of large-scale 
naval construction, and he frankly told the Reichstag that his plans were 
directed against England. One will search history in vain for so vast a 
project of deliberate planning for aggressive war over a long period. 
This precedent was to be faithfully followed by Hitler in 1933, though he - 
was to substitute the air arm for the Navy as the principal offensive ~ 
weapon, the revolutionary character of which our Government lacked the 
vision to appreciate in time. 

In the ensuing naval competition that dominated Anglo-German 
relations in the following ten years (1903 to 1914), episodes occurred which 
threw a flood of light on German mentality. But we, blinded by our 
Anglo-Saxon outlook, failed to profit by this revelation and still persisted 
during the years following the first world war in regarding the Germans 
as normal Europeans preferring law to force, peace to war. Anyone 
reading the very able history, Great Britain and the German Navy, written 
by Professor E. L. Woodward (1935), will be struck by the fact that, just 
as was notoriously the case under the Hitler régime, every conciliatory 
approach on the part of the British Government was at once interpreted 
asa sign of weakness by the Germans. The fact that at some point during 
the years 1907 to 1910, when our naval supremacy was overwhelming, we 
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never struck at the growing German Fleet in its harbours was regarded 
as proof of our decadence. Though Grey and Asquith always took the 
initiative in proposing limitation—a harmful policy as we now see—they 
were determined not to expose the country to martyrdom by surrendering 
the necessary margin of safety, and refused to yield to electoral clamour 
on this issue. 

In the spring of 1911, after eight years of heavy naval expenditure to 
meet the German threat, and nearly so many years of vain attempt to 
end the competition, Grey made an eloquent speech in reply to his unfair 
pacifist critics. Its main theme was that no reduction was attainable 
‘until nations do what individuals have done, come to regard an appeal 
to law as the natural course for nations, instead of the appeal to force.’ 
He said that nations were falling into increasing bondage to their armies 
and navies and that law was a better remedy than force. These views 
were of course welcomed in England, and approved by most European 
nations. But the German response was typical. The English, it was 
generally inferred, had come to the end of their financial resources. The 
German naval attaché wrote home to say that Grey had surrendered, and 
that the ‘surrender was due to the German naval Law alone and the 
unshakeable resolution of the German nation not to allow any diminution 
of this important instrument.’ The Kaiser snarled with delight: ‘If 
we had ceased to build we should have had the Copenhagen war against 
us... now we must go on building undisturbed.’ The German 
Chancellor, Bethman-Hollweg replied in the Reichstag: ‘“ Disarmament 
will remain impracticable as long as men were men and States were States. 
The weak will be the prey of the strong, etc.’ 

Precisely similar reactions were aroused in the minds of Hitler and his 
followers by speeches on the blessings of peace, the horrors of war, and 
the virtue of negotiations delivered by the late Neville Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax. A member of the German Foreign Office told me at the 
time that such views were interpreted in Berlin as an unwillingness on 
* our part to go to war for our country and Empire. We have been slow to 
realise that the Germans, infected by at least seventy years of Prussian 
overlordship, respond to stimuli in ways that are not those of normal | 
Europeans. We see glaring examples of this also in Sir Horace Rumbold’s 
authoritative work, The War Crisis in Berlin. 

Many other affinities linking Hitler’s Germany with the Kaiser’s could 
be described, particularly the doctrine of the literal annihilation of one’s 
opponent, first adumbrated by Clausewitz in the early nineteenth century, 
taken up by Ludendorff, and finaliy adopted by Hitler in his Political 
Testament to the German people and put into practice by him in the 
second world war. The Germany of 1900-18 and the Nazi: Reich of 
1933-42 are but two halves of a single story sandwiched by an episodic 
interlude of a Weimar Republic to distract the attention and to hide 
the renewed preparations for war and conquest. 


T. P. ConweEti-Evans. 





STONE AXE TO TOTAL WAR 


Wak in its simplest definition is a quarrel between nations or sometimes 
between two parties of the same nation, decided by force of arms. If we 
want to make the definition. both more comprehensive and more precise 
we may say that war is the effort of a nation or group of nations forcibly 
to impose its will upon another nation or group. It is a natural and 
deeply engrained activity of the human race. This is not to say that it 
cannot be eradicated, but it does suggest that the process is likely to be 
very difficult, and that it has in the past been too optimistically regarded, 
especially in modern times. Talk of ‘ war to end war’ will not suffice. 
Nor is crude propaganda about the horrors of war, such as was common 
in this country, in the United States, and in Germany a few years ago, 
any more effective. It is possible that people may be rendered immune 
from the causes of war, legislated out of war, persuaded out of war ; 
they will not be frightened out of war for more than a generation. 

The development of war from the earliest stages to the present day is 
in its broad lines plain and logical, though when examined closely there 
will be found to be curious fluctuations and reactions both in the causes 
of war and the methods by which it is waged. There never was, we know 
now, an idyllic primitive life without war. A dispute between two hand- 
fuls of cave-dwellers for the possession of shelter leads to grim work with 
stone axes. A second stage might be found in a conflict between two 
tribes for a hunting ground. A little later the hunter fights the pastoralist. — 
A little later still the pastoralist is at war with the tiller of the earth, as 
Cain and Abel were brought into opposition. 

Then the tribe grows bigger and better organised under a more power- 
ful chief. He begins to decide its destinies and leads it to war against 
neighbours. In fertile regions of the earth, like the valleys of the Nile 
and the Euphrates, the progress of material civilisation and of mental 
intelligence moving hand in hand creates military nations furnished with 
new weapons of metal, having tamed the horse for their service and dis- 
covered the principle of the wheel—no less important than the spear or 
the horse. They subdue other kingdoms and bring them under their 
sway. 

So far there is a slight humanising to be observed. The tribal war- 
has been absolute, ‘ total,’ as we now say. Every man capable of bearing 
arms has gone forth to battle. Every soul of the beaten tribe has been 
killed, unless civilisation has advanced far enough for the young women 
and the children to be carried off to serve as wives and slaves to the 
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conquerors. Conquest by an organised military nation like Egypt may 
be less terrible. The conquered people may become a subject state and 
even earn some privileges by good behaviour. Yet this is a matter of 
national temperament rather than of established procedure. If the 
ancient world can produce conquerors relatively humane among the 
civilised and organised military states, it can produce also its Nazis, 
whose civilisation and organisation serve only to render them more 
terrible and their cruelties more horribly thorough. Such were the 
Assyrians, an extremely efficient warrior race whose savagery was equal 
to their skill and valour in war. Ashur-nasir-pal must be counted among 
the great captains of all time, but after victory he flays the conquered 
alive or impales them by thousands on stakes. 

While these civilised nations rise and fall and make history, in the 
darker places of the earth, beyond the Danube and the Rhine, in the vast 
plains and plateaux of Russia and Siberia, savage races of incredible 
vigour set in movement waves which go on rolling till they reach the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and this folk movement, each race pushed 
out of its own lands striving to find compensation further on, starts a 
series of wars of invasion which affect for eternity the destinies of many 
people, including our own. So we pass on to dynastic wars, religious 
' wars, national wars, colonial wars, till in our own unhappy day we reach 
the first—and pray while we fight that it may be the last—of the total 
wars. . 

Yet, as has always been suggested, this process is not one of con- 
tinuous development. There is an ebb and flow, an interruption of 
certain types and conceptions of warfare, followed perhaps long after- 
wards by a reversion to them. Thus the religious wars which followed 
the Restoration seemed to have died out without possibility of rebirth, 
as religious fanaticism, and indeed religious motives, loosened their 
influence upon mankind. These wars, which had encroached upon the 
sphere of dynastic wars and mingled motives with theirs, appeared to 
have ended for ever with the Thirty Years’ War. To-day, however, 
their like is to be seen once more. It is not now a struggle between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, or between orthodox Christianity and 
paganism, but it is a conflict of political and moral philosophies, of ideals, 
of ideologies. 

The same is true of total war. The early tribal war was total in the 
sense that it absorbed the entire effort of the community and that the 
existence of the community was at stake in it. Feudal chivalry, on the 
other hand, imposed an elaborate code and strict limitations, though the 
common soldier and the peasant got little benefit from them. Some of 
the wars of the Middle Ages were very far indeed from total; in Italy, 
for instance, war was conducted by means of a nice series of conventions, 
as a result of which the side which was outmanceuvred and lost two or 
three men in the process was considered to have been beaten and made 
haste to surrender. Condottieri who had achieved a certain number of 
such victories were acclaimed as mighty generals. Idyllic ways of war, 
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would they were with us still! They did not, however, survive encounter 
with men from outside, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the German, the 
Switzer, who took another view of war and held that it meant a fight to 
the death. 

With the Thirty Years’ War we are back to total methods, at least 
so far as savagery is concerned. But it is clear that the lesson sank home 
and was reflected in the conventions of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and of the century which followed, at least up to its final decade. 

_ This attempt to canalise war was powerfully influenced if not instigated 
by the great Dutch jurist Grotius. He constructed a system of inter- 
national jurisprudence which was to distinguish between just and unjust 
wars, and he included among the latter wars originated by ambition or 
the lust of conquest. But Grotius went much further than that. Believ- 
ing war to be inevitable, he tried to mitigate its horror by imposing 
moral obligations on the combatants: respect for neutrality, keeping 
faith, sparing women, children and the aged. It cannot be denied that 
the work of Grotius had a beneficent direct influence on the century 
and a half which followed, or that it influenced the nineteenth-century 
practical idealists whose theories were embodied in the Hague Conven- 
tions. Such progress has been belittled because it did not contribute 
to end war, yet progress it was. 

The wars of the French Revolution and Empire were not particularly 
inhumane, except in Spain, but a very able student + has made out a 
good case for the theory that they set the world upon the path to the 
total war of to-day with all its evils. The break-up of monarchical 
legality and the void which it created in France, followed by the anxiety 
of the foreign wars, produced ‘an immense collective fear,’ developing 
into that mass hysteria which is a foremost characteristic of the Nazi 
and Fascist war machines. This fear, this mass-hysteria, drove people 
into the abuse of force. And the speed of the revolutionary armies, 
which has been so much admired, led to the abolition of magazines— 
which were one of the eighteenth century’s greatest contributions to 
humanity—to living on the country, to weakening of discipline, to viola- 
tion of neutral territory when it afforded a swift strategic benefit to do so, 
as happened when Bonaparte crossed the Po at Piacenza, in the territory 
of the neutral duchy of Parma, in May, 1796. Above all, says this writer, 
the revolution upset the doctrine of the élite of the eighteenth century, the 
doctrine that ‘ force can only serve when it knows where to stop ; aries in 
intensifying itself it causes its own destruction.’ 

The same idea appears in the work of a modern political thinker - 
who laments ‘ the frustration of the eighteenth century,’ and finds that — 
‘the kind of war in which the cost is not counted is a new and sinister 
phenomenon!’ ‘States are now ready,’ he remarks, ‘to face defeat and 
extermination in war, or to enter upon a war in which, even if victorious, 


1 Gugliemo Ferrero: The Gamble : Bonaparte in Italy, 1796-1797. 
2 Alfred Cobban: The Crisis of Civilisation. 
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the gains, measured by any rational standards, are immeasurably smaller 
than the inevitable losses.’ 

Total war as we see it to-day has, however, other elements in its 
composition than fear, haste, the misuse of force, and lack of moderation. 
Unbridled nationalism and unbridled democracy, together with their 
ugly offspring, dictatorship, have contributed to it. Industrialisation 
has played a part. The ability of men to fly in aircraft has facilitated it 
and made it more terrible. And a decline in moral values, which may or 
may not derive from some or all of these influences—that is for the moralist 
and philosopher rather than the student of war to decide—has 
encouraged it. 

Total war of to-day may be defined as war waged by means of all the 
man-power, all the energies, and all the material and moral resources of 
the state, and directed in ‘ totality ’ against the hostile state. It is all-in 
- warfare, nothing being held back by the state which practises it and no 
objective being avoided, so long as attack upon it may damage the 
enemy. Thus, for instance, it is not a primary object of the totalitarian 
fighter to kill the women and children of the opposing nation, but if it 
appears likely that killing them will serve some useful purpose such as 
interfering with the disposition of hostile anti-aircraft defences, then 
killed they will be. Everything is diverted to the one object of defeating 
the enemy, and none of the moral considerations—or even those dictated 
by calculated prudence—of the past are permitted to interfere. And 
the goal is unlimited, all or nothing. Destruction or enslavement is the 
lot of the vanquished, and in either case their lands and goods pass to 
the conqueror. 

It therefore does not seem justifiable.to allow the claim of those who 
profess to see a deep philosophical conception at the back of total war, 
to treat it as the discovery of original thinkers. It is rather in part a 
result of the tendencies and characteristics of our times mentioned above, 
and to a much greater extent a reversion to the primitive barbarism 
described a little earlier. What differences there are seem to be in favour 
of the caveman for two reasons. In the first place, his cruelties were not 
the product of reflection, whereas those of his modern successors are 
scientific. In the second place, modern total war is much more horrifying 
and cruel than stone-age total war because it is waged against peoples 
who depend so much more upon a highly developed and complicated 
material civilisation. The effect is to deprive them not merely of comfort 
and culture but also to throw them into a state of helpless misery. To 
take a simple example, a few bombs may deprive a part of a city of water 
and of gas and electricity which are often the sole means of lighting 
and warming houses and of cooking food. The community which 
depended on wells, rush dips, and wood or turf fuel would suffer very 
much less. 

Obviously, however, it is not only the material damage wrought which 
has to be counted among the evils of total war. A nation which contrived 
to fight a long war in such a manner that not a bomb was dropped upon 
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ite own territory would yet suffer spiritually and materially from the 
devotion of its efforts to the ends of war. The very fact that total war 
exists threatens the destruction of civilisation, and if sufficiently pro- 
longed would inevitably bring about its doom. The logical effects of 
nations devoting themselves exclusively to destruction must be, first, 
failure to achieve anything else, and, secondly, mutual self-destruction. 
After a certain time we begin to find ourselves naked amid our weapons ; 
then we begin to lose the power to produce even them. Total war is 
not only all-devouring but also self-devouring. 

Then, the abandonment of the checks and balances, the destruction 
of the work of jurists, statesmen, and soldiers to which previous reference 
has been made, the abolition of the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants, the refusal to abide by pledges to abstain from the use 
of methods and weapons agreed to be particularly barbarous and 
inhumane, all these represent a further moral and material degeneration. 
The advocates of total warfare, when they condescend to justify them- 
selves, argue that their practices may actually avoid suffering in the 
long run. ‘ All-in’ methods, they proclaim, may produce a quick deci- 
sion, and if the enemy’s will to resist can be broken by terror, then a 
conflict which might have gone on interminably will be promptly ended. 
In fact our experience of terror tactics proves them to be generally 
inefficacious. Even if this were not the case one might as well advocate 
the murder of trade rivals on the ground that it would lead to greater 
business efficiency and prosperity. 

And indeed this is not so far removed from the methods practised by 
the specialists in total war. For them every-conflict of interest or of will 
is viewed as creating a state of undeclared war, in which all means of 
aggression short of violence are employed, ‘and even that is risked if 
there is reason to hope that the crime cannot be brought home to the 
criminal or that the victim will prefer not to push the investigation too 
far. The Italian attacks upon British shipping during the civil war in 
Spain, and upon a Greek pilgrim ship before Italy made an open attack 
on Greece, are instances still remembered. 

Yet they are merely particularly daring and barbaric examples of a 
policy pursued systematically. In total war the passage from undeclared 
to declared warfare is only an advance from one preordained phase to 
the next. In former times a nation meditating attack upon another, or 
expecting to be attacked by it, naturally jockeyed for the staft. But 
to-day this policy is part of the very doctrine of total war. The preliminary 
strategic advantages which it was.once hoped to gain by the first moves 
after the declaration of war are now sought in the era of so-called peace. 
Thus it is hoped that outstanding victories will be gained without fighting, 
or with a minimum of fighting. 

It is difficult to decide from the moral point of view how far the 
victim is justified in striking back with the unclean weapons used by his 
assailant. In this country there are many advocates of doing so without 
reservation. They do not merely urge that, for example if lethal gas 
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were to be employed against the forces or civilians of their nation, they 
should use it in their turn, which is perfectly legitimate. They advocate 
the violation of every convention which we have solemnly. pledged our- 
selves to observe. They acclaim the killing by a woman with a pitchfork 
of a wounded enemy as a laudable act. This seems to be a case of infection 
with hysteria altogether foreign to the British character, but the disease 
has probably affected chiefly only a few publicists who were in any case 
prone to it. The-average woman of our race who finds an enemy bleeding 
to death will still bind up his wound and give him a cup of tea. 

Yet, to a great extent in hardness, and from the point of view of 
organisation completely, it is necessary to imitate the enemy. Failure 
to do so would be an invitation to defeat. The demands of warfare are 
now so large that the normal life and industry of the nation must be 
completely subordinated to them. Finance, agriculture, science must be 
regulated to meet them. Private property must cease to be sacrosanct. 
To preserve security, laws which are accounted to be among our most 
priceless hertiages have to be abrogated. Very severe restrictions must 
be impose i «pon consumption, not merely to save shipping and currency, 
but also tc prevent stocks passing wholesale into the hands of the more 
selfish members of the community with cash to spare. 

The allocation of so great a part of a nation’s resources to the needs of 
war inevitably calls for central planning and organisation on a very large 
scale. It involves a continual balancing of priorities. Every project 
requires to be examined with reference to its effect upon other require- 
ments of the war effort. This is true of the whole national economy but 
particularly so of the different services and their arms. One striking 
instance whith occurred in this country may be mentioned. A demand 
arose for a certain gun, not calling for experiment, because that had 
actually been carried out considerably earlier, in fact before the Second 
World War broke eut. It was simply a matter of production. And the 
reply received from the authorities responsible for military supply was 
that so many hundreds of this weapon could be ready by a certain date, 
but only on condition that the production of about three times as many - 
- guns of another calibre was abandoned. It might be argued that in 
Germany the Army would not have been placed in such a dilemma, but 
it is probable that after the huge losses of the campaign of 1941-1942 
against Russia, similar problems arose in that country. 

Again, we may recall the controversy in our own country in early 
1942 about the giant bombers built to reach distant targets in Germany. 
It was pointed out that British campaigns in the Far East were hampered 
for lack of the medium bombers and fighters needed for co-operation 
with ground forces and alleged that this was in part due to concentration 
on these big bombers, with their very heavy demands on material, 
labour, and time in the factories; maintenance on their aerodromes ; 
and trained crews, numbering as much as eight or nine, when engaged in 
active operations. 

There is nothing surprising in this from the logical point of view. 
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The fact that war is total implies not merely that it calls for all available 
effort, but also that the greatest possible expenditure of effort will not 
suffice to meet its needs. The insatiable cannot be satiated ; therefore 
the grim ideal must always be just out of reach. The British Empire, 
when faced by the sudden menace of Japan’s attack, might have 
appeared to its citizens to be peculiarly subject to this ‘law’ of total 
war, but it is probable that Germany, struggling with Russia, simul- 
taneously felt its influence, and that in Japan reproaches were tossed 
to and fro about the shortage of some particular weapon which, said those 
who believed in it, would have had a decisive influence on the conflict. 

Over and over again the situation is likely to recur in which some 
particular set of tools put into production many months earlier is found 

snot to be indispensable, while another set, which is urgently required, is 
being delayed because the factories are busied with the former. In the 
same way the temptation will constantly arise to put some piece of 
mechanism straight into mass production without going through the 
lengthy prior process of building specimens by hand and subjecting them 
to severe trial, as would be the normal practice in industry. Foresight 
and design thus become immensely important. 

Exactly two centuries before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
in 1739, a certain Jenkins, master of a sloop which traded from Jamaica, 
brought about a war between England and Spain. Jenkins was arrested 
by Spanish coastguards, who, he alleged, tore off his ear. In proof 
thereof he brought the ear home in pickle. And the tale of Jenkins’s 
ear forced a very unwilling Government to declare war. In view of this 
story we should be chary of believing war propaganda to be a new thing, 

‘but it is none the less true that large-scale propaganda first made its 
appearance in the war of 1914, and that its scope was further increased in 
that of 1939. Let us note first of all that this country had a grievance 
against Spain, the latter’s refusal to permif trade with her colonies, 
which made the task of Jenkins and those who exploited him—they 
included the older Pitt—much easier. That is generally the case with 
propaganda. Its best opportunities occur when it sets out to persuade 
people of the truth or desirability of what they are already inclined to 
believe or demand. The statement of Hitler, himself largely a creature 
of propaganda, that ‘ by the skilful and sustained use of propaganda, one 
can make a people see even heaven as hell or an extremely wretched life 
as paradise ’ is in general far-fetched. 

The aims of war propaganda are self-justification ; the creation of 
fear, despair, or doubt in the opposing camp; the elimination of fear 
and the fostering of martial spirit in the home camp; the exploitation 
of weaknesses, such as the grievances of allies and of groups unfriendly 
to the enemy’s régime ; and in general to make the most of successes 
and the least of reverses. The methods are too well known to require 
description, but it may be noted that broadcasting has transformed the 
field and has marked more than anything else the difference between 
the propaganda of the two world wars. 
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And yet in the war of 1914 propaganda played a very important part. 
Great German soldiers, such as Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Hutier 
paid tribute to the forcefulness of that put out by Great Britain, largely 
through the instrumentality of Lord Northcliffe. Hindenburg. spoke 
bitterly of the ‘ leaflets intended to kill the soul ’ dropped in the German 
lines from aeroplanes or carried across by little balloons. We certainly} 
worked in a scientific manner, concentrating first of all against the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire by supporting the national desire of its subject races 
for independence and encouraging their disinclination to fight for the 
Central Empires.* 

The reason why we did not begin the dropping of leaflets on the 
Western Front earlier than 1918 was that we had not thought of it before, 
but here fortune was on our side ; for this delay prevented our offending 
against the principle mentioned above, that propaganda is most effective 
when the ground has been well prepared. The German Army of 1918 
had been so heavily battered and had suffered so much that the seed was 
likely to germinate. In 1939 we began where we had left off, which 
sounds a logical and brisk procedure, but was really ill advised. The 
leaflet raids over Germany of 1939 were made too soon, before the country 
had felt the pinch of war, or the young generation wh ich did not remember 
the last war had begun to realise the possible consequences of this. 

The three most desirable qualities in propaganda are that it should 
be essentially true, that it should not be obvious, and that it should be 
conducted consistently and always in accordance with a definite policy. 
German propaganda has often lacked all three qualities, without losing 
its efficiency, but most of those who have studied the question and the 
evidence of history are agreed that they pay in the long run. On the 
other hand, German propaganda has been strong in that it was not turned 
on, as from a tap, when war broke out. There was no need to do more 
than increase the output ; for propaganda had long been part of the 
undeclared war against the United Kingdom and France. In one 
instance it had been ingeniously allied with war production. This was in 
the case of the notorious Kraft durch Freude car, to be sold at £80, payable 
by instalments so that every German family might have the chance to 
become a car-owner and to see the country. Actually the chassis were 
turned out in large numbers just in time to provide light cars for military 
purposes when the war broke out. 

The definition of war aims, whether .it be honest or dishonest, has 
become an essential element of propaganda. Total war almost inevitably 
leads to world war, which means that the combatants find it politic to 
convince millions of people that they have something desirable to offer, 
that if peace should be reached-on their terms the industrial and social 
revolution, brought about by world war as a matter of course, will be so 
shaped by the victors as to provide a better world order in the future. 
Security from danger, from want and suffering, control or abolition of 
recurrent financial crises, easy access to raw materials, are some of the 

® Sir Campbell Stuart, K.B.E.: Secrets of Crewe House. 
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attractions put in the shop windows or set out in advertisements. And, 
like many other war-time advertisements, these publicise goods which 
are only for delivery after the war. 

Total war is likely to influence both strategy and tactics in several 
ways, perhaps most of all by its ruthlessness and lack of scruple. The 
large-scale corruption of the enemy’s own nationals and of his subject 
or dependent races is no novelty ; it was practised, for example, in the 

‘Punic Wars. In modern times, however, it, has been brought to a fine 
art and practised on a greatly increased scale. When there is time to do 
so before the country to be attacked has been involved in hostilities, the 
forces of corruption and disruption are strengthened by- the introduction 
of agents in the guise of trade agents and tourists. Thus there is created 
in the hostile country and its armed forces the demoralising sensation 
that secret enemies are lurking in their midst. And the work actually 
carried out by the traitors, such as the seizure of a vital bridge which the 
retreating army intended to destroy and which the enemy urgently needs 

‘for pursuit or exploitation, may have a vital effect upon the main opera- 
tions. 

In some circumstances it might be possible to organise. widespread 
rebellion behind the opposing lines with a paralysing effect upon the 
enemy’s operations. If it were, one can say with some confidence that 
few countries engaged in a modern war would hesitate to do so. Even 
the suggestion that such a scruple might exist may appear odd to some 
readers. Yet Wellington, questioned about the possibility of revolt in 
French colonies, replied that if they rebelled of their own accord they 
should be supported, but added, ‘ But do not stir them up. That is a 
fearful responsibility.’ In Wellington’s day there was still a code, part 
written, part unwritten, for the conduct of war. In recent times the 
code has been whittled away until little remains that is binding. 

Such methods, in fact, are peculiarly characteristic of modern war 
and illustrative of its spirit. They take their place in the doctrine that 
war should be waged on a universal scale, that fraud is a weapon every 
whit as much as the machine-gun, that moral assault is as effective as 
physical. They fit in also with the policy previously mentioned of 
attempting to win victory with a minimum of fighting or without fighting 
at all, as Germany won it over Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria in the 
winter of 1940-1941. ‘The German professional soldier may look upon 
what used to be called “‘ the noble profession of arms ” in the old spirit 
of veneration, but to the Nazis who direct his activities he is of no more 
practical utility than the propagandist or the thug who does his dirty 
work.’ 4 ‘ 

From that conception also spring many forms of tactics employed 
by parachute troops. It is still the same idea, that of making attack 
universal and unlimited, of making danger all-pervading, of creating 
in the mind of the adversary the feeling that there is no front worth 
defending because the rear, the flanks, and objectives far beyond what was 


* Cyril Falls: The Nature of Modern Warfare. 
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formerly called ‘the zone of the armies’ are simultaneously and equally 
vulnerable. It may almost be said that the idea of using parachutists— 
for anything but the capture of tactical objectives close behind the enemy’s 
front—could only have arisen in the minds of men already steeped in the 
doctrine of total war. Intelligent students in democracies were inclined 
to deride parachutists at first, and this was natural enough simply because 
their minds did not move within the orbit of total war and could scarcely 
enter it until they were forced to. ; 

What has been said of totality in warfare is theoretical, though it will 
perhaps be admitted that it corresponds closely to what men and women 
of our times have seen with their own eyes. And yet, if the madness’ be 
not checked or ended, still greater extremes are possible. The greatest 
of all writers on warfare remarked that though war might be in theory 
absolute, in practice it fell a little short of the absolute. Clausewitz had 
seen the first of the national wars of modern history, the stepping stone to 
total war, and would readily have understood all the implications of the 
latter. Even now, though war is theoretically total, it has not been pushed 
quite as far upon this path as logic would drive it. In the latest great 
world war all nations, even Germany, permit a few relaxations, amuse- 
ments and luxuries, make a few concessions for maintaining the general 
public spirit. Such are the last barriers between total war and ‘total 
barbarism. If they should have to be broken down by dire necessity, 
so much the worse. But that certain lunatics who have the public ear 
should demand their abolition on moral grounds, on the pretence that 
forsooth it would ‘ bring the war home to the public,’ is surely evidence— 
well, of lunacy. 

After the First World War there were high, even extravagant, hopes 
that it would be the last. The advance towards the absolute in warfare 
which has since taken place may provide the best hope for the future. 
The warning is too insistent to be ignored, though the folly of mankind 
may after all cause it to be disobeyed and forgotten. The consequences 
would be disastrous. Let us realise soberly, without working ourselves 
into the state of hysterical emotion which characterised the peace propa- 
gandists between the two wars, that if we do not master war it may end 
in throwing the whole world into chaos, so great has now become its 
disruptive strength. 


Caprain Cyrit FALts. 








